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Week Ending Friday, January 28, 


Domestic Social Issues 


Radio Address to the Nation. 
January 22, 1983 








My fellow Americans: 

A week ago, Graham Washington Jackson, 
an ex-Navy musician, died in Atlanta at the 
age of 79. You probably don’t recognize his 
name, but his face became familiar to mil- 
lions of Americans when President Roose- 
velt died in Warm Springs, Georgia, in 
1945. There’s a very famous, very moving 
photo of Chief Petty Officer Jackson, tears 
streaming down his face while he played 
“Going Home” on his accordion as F. D. 
R.’s body was borne away by train to Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Jackson once said that as he began to 
play, “It seemed like every nail and every 
pin in the world just stuck in me.” Mr. Jack- 
son symbolized the grief of the Nation back 
in 1945, and I just wanted his own family to 
know the Nation hasn’t forgotten their per- 
sonal grief today, 38 years later. 

As I’m sure Mr. Jackson’s family would 
tell you, in times of sorrow the warmth and 
support of a family’s ties are especially im- 
portant. I’ve spoken a great deal about the 
strength and virtues of the American 
family. I'd like to return to that topic today, 
because the family will again be a top prior- 
ity as we head into the new year—for the 
family is still the basic unit of religious and 
moral values that hold our society together. 

In the year ahead we face serious, painful 
problems, like unemployment. In a few 
days I'll speak about the economic situation 
facing us, but I also want you to know we'll 
not ignore the moral essentials in the 
coming months. As many of you know, I 
strongly support an amendment that will 
permit our children to hold prayer in our 
schools. The amendment would allow com- 
munities to determine for themselves 
whether voluntary prayer should be permit- 
ted in their public schools. We didn’t get 
that amendment through the last Congress, 
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but I'll continue to push for it in the next 
Congress. 

I believe that schoolchildren deserve the 
same right to pray that’s enjoyed by the 
Congress and chaplains and troops in our 
armed services. The motto on our coinage 
reads, “In God We Trust.” No one must 
ever be forced or pressured to take part in 
any religious exercise, but neither should 
the Government forbid religious practice. 
The public expression through prayer of our 
faith in God is a fundamental part of our 
American heritage and a privilege which 
should not be excluded from our schools. 

Today, 5 million American kids attend 
private schools because of the emphasis on 
religious values and educational standards. 
The overwhelming majority of these schools 
are church-supported—Catholic, Protestant, 
and Jewish. And the majority of students 
are from families earning less than $25,000. 
In many parochial schools the majority of 
students are from minority neighborhoods. 
In addition to private tuition, these families 
also pay their full share of taxes to fund the 
public schools. I think they’re entitled to 
some relief, since they’re supporting two 
school systems and only using one. 

Last year, as a matter of tax equity, we 
introduced legislation to give these families 
a break. We don’t seek to aid the rich, but 
those lower- and middle-income families 
who are most strapped by taxes and the 
recession. In proposing tuition tax credits, 
we hope to provide greater choice and 
wider educational opportunity for our chil- 
dren. The Congress failed to pass the meas- 
ure we proposed, but we’re not giving up. 
In the coming session, we will again work 
to secure passage of tuition tax credits. 

There’s another issue closely identified 
with families, although the issue itself often 
splits families apart. Ten years ago today, 
the Supreme Court overturned the State 
laws protecting the lives of the unborn. 
Heated debate on abortion has raged ever 
since. On one hand, there is the argument 
that a woman should have control over her 
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own person. On the other hand, there is the 
argument that another life is involved 
here—the unborn child. That’s the belief 
which has drawn many here to Washington 
today to march and to pray. 

I, too, have always believed that God’s 
greatest gift is human life and that we have 
a duty to protect the life of an unborn 
child. Until someone can prove the unborn 
child is not a life, shouldn’t we give it the 
benefit of the doubt and assume it is? That’s 
why I favored legislation to end the prac- 
tice of abortion on demand and why I will 
continue to support it in the new Congress. 

Now, some of you may be thinking, 
“Well, he hasn’t said a thing that’s new.” I 
guess that’s true. Some values shouldn't 
change. But I want you to know there are 
certain family issues Ill advocate even 
though it’s the budget and the economy 
that will be getting the headlines, especially 
in the days ahead. 

I realize, though, that to the family with a 
member unemployed, the economy is a 
family member. And I'll take that up in my 
State of the Union address Tuesday night. I 
hope you'll tune in. 

Until next week at this same time, thanks 
for listening, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, Md. 


White House Coordinating Committee 
on Private Sector Initiatives 


Announcement of the Establishment and 
Membership of the Committee. 
January 24, 1983 


The President today announced the cre- 
ation of a White House Coordinating Com- 
mittee on Private Sector Initiatives for the 
purpose of implementing private initiatives 
strategy. 

The President has asked Michael K. 
Deaver, Deputy Chief of Staff, to chair the 
Committee and coordinate the members 
consisting of the Assistants to the President 
for Cabinet Affairs, Communications, Public 
Liaison, Intergovernmental Affairs, Policy 
Development, Congressional Affairs, Politi- 
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cal Affairs and staffed by the Special Assist- 
ant to the President for Private Sector Ini- 
tiatives. 

The President developed the internal ad- 
visory committee to show his continued 
support for the private sector initiatives 
program and to implement one of the final 
recommendations of the President’s Task 
Force on Private Sector Initiatives. 


Indian Policy 


Statement by the President. 
January 24, 1983 


This administration believes that responsi- 
bilities and resources should be restored to 
the governments which are closest to the 
people served. This philosophy applies not 
only to State and local governments but also 
to federally recognized American Indian 
tribes. 

When European colonial powers began to 
explore and colonize this land, they entered 
into treaties with sovereign Indian nations. 
Our new nation continued to make treaties 
and to deal with Indian tribes on a govern- 
ment-to-government basis. Throughout our 
history, despite periods of conflict and shift- 
ing national policies in Indian affairs, the 
government-to-government relationship be- 
tween the United States and Indian tribes 
has endured. The Constitution, treaties, 
laws, and court decisions have consistently 
recognized a unique political relationship 
between Indian tribes and the United States 
which this administration pledges to 
uphold. 

In 1970 President Nixon announced a na- 
tional policy of self-determination for 
Indian tribes. At the heart of the new policy 
was a commitment by the Federal Govern- 
ment to foster and encourage tribal self- 
government. That commitment was signed 
into law in 1975 as the Indian Self-Determi- 
nation and Education Assistance Act. 

The principle of self-government set forth 
in this act was a good starting point. How- 
ever, since 1975, there has been more rhet- 
oric than action. Instead of fostering and 
encouraging self-government, Federal poli- 
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cies have by and large inhibited the politi- 
cal and economic development of the 
tribes. Excessive regulation and self-perpet- 
uating bureaucracy have stifled local deci- 
sionmaking, thwarted Indian control of 
Indian resources, and promoted dependen- 
cy rather than self-sufficiency. 

This administration intends to reverse 
this trend by removing the obstacles to self- 
government and by creating a more favora- 
ble environment for the development of 
healthy reservation economies. Tribal gov- 
ernments, the Federal Government, and 
the private sector will all have a role. This 
administration will take a flexible approach 
which recognizes the diversity among tribes 
and the right of each tribe to set its own 
priorities and goals. Change will not happen 
overnight. Development will be charted by 
the tribes, not the Federal Government. 

This administration honors the commit- 
ment this nation made in 1970 and 1975 to 
strengthen tribal governments and lessen 
Federal control over tribal governmental af- 
fairs. This administration is determined to 
turn these goals into reality. Our policy is to 
reaffirm dealing with Indian tribes on a 
government-to-government basis and to 
pursue the policy of self-government for 
Indian tribes without threatening termina- 
tion. 

In support of our policy, we shall contin- 
ue to fulfill the Federal trust responsibility 
for the physical and financial resources we 
hold in trust for the tribes and their mem- 
bers. The fulfillment of this unique respon- 
sibility will be accomplished in accordance 
with the highest standards. 


Tribal Self-Government 


Tribal governments, like State and local 
governments, are more aware of the needs 
and desires of their citizens than is the Fed- 
eral Government and should, therefore, 
have the primary responsibility for meeting 
those needs. The only effective way for 
Indian reservations to develop is through 
tribal governments which are responsive 
and accountable to their members. 

Early in this nation’s dealings with Indian 
tribes, Federal employees began to perform 
Indian tribal government functions. Despite 
the Indian Self-Determination Act, major 
tribal government  functions—enforcing 
tribal laws, developing and managing tribal 


resources, providing health and social serv- 
ices, educating children—are frequently still 
carried on by Federal employees. The Fed- 
eral Government must move away from 
this surrogate role which undermines the 
concept of self-government. 

It is important to the concept of self-gov- 
ernment that tribes reduce their depend- 
ence on Federal funds by providing a great- 
er percentage of the cost of their self-gov- 
ernment. Some tribes are already moving in 
this direction. This administration pledges 
to assist tribes in strengthening their gov- 
ernments by removing the Federal impedi- 
ments to tribal self-government and tribal 
resource development. Necessary Federal 
funds will continue to be available. This ad- 
ministration affirms the right of tribes to 
determine the best way to meet the needs 
of their members and to establish and run 
programs which best meet those needs. 

For those small tribes which have the 
greatest need to develop core governmen- 
tal capacities, this administration has devel- 
oped, through the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior for Indian Affairs, the Small Tribes 
Initiative. This program will provide finan- 
cial support necessary to allow these tribes 
to develop basic tribal administrative and 
management capabilities. 

In keeping with the government-to-gov- 
ernment relationship, Indian tribes are de- 
fined by law as eligible entities and receive 
direct funding, if they wish, in five block 
grant programs administered by the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services. 
These and other blocks to the States consol- 
idated dozens of categorical Federal domes- 
tic assistance programs to reduce fragmen- 
tation and overlap, eliminate excessive Fed- 
eral regulation, and provide for more local 
control. This administration now proposes 
that Indian tribes be eligible for direct 
funding in the Title XX social services 
block, the block with the largest appropri- 
ation and the greatest flexibility in service 
delivery. 

In addition, we are moving the White 
House liaison for federally recognized tribes 
from the Office of Public Liaison to the 
Office of Intergovernmental Affairs, which 
maintains liaison with State and local gov- 
ernments. In the past several administra- 
tions, tribes have been placed along with 
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vital interest groups, such as veterans, busi- 
nessmen, and religious leaders. In moving 
the tribal government contact within the 
White House Intergovernmental Affairs 
staff, this administration is underscoring its 
commitment to recognizing tribal govern- 
ments on a _ government-to-government 
basis. 

Further, we are recommending that the 
Congress expand the authorized member- 
ship of the Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations (42 U.S.C. 4273) to 
include a representative of Indian tribal 
governments. In the interim, before con- 
gressional action, we are requesting that the 
Assistant Secretary for Indian Affairs join 
the Commission as an observer. We also 
supported and signed into law the Indian 
Tribal Governmental Tax Status Act which 
provides tribal governments with essentially 
the same treatment under Federal tax laws 
as applies to other governments with regard 
to revenue raising and saving mechanisms. 

In addition, this administration calls upon 
Congress to replace House Concurrent Res- 
olution 108 of the 83d Congress, the resolu- 
tion which established the now discredited 
policy of terminating the Federal-tribal re- 
lationship. Congress has implicitly rejected 
the termination policy by enacting the 
Indian Self-Determination and Education 
Assistance Act of 1975. However, because 
the termination policy declared in H. Con. 
Res. 108 has not been expressly and formal- 
ly repudiated by a concurrent resolution of 
Congress, it continues to create among the 
Indian people an apprehension that the 
United States may not in the future honor 
the unique relationship between the Indian 
people and the Federal Government. A lin- 
gering threat of termination has no place in 
this administration’s policy of self-govern- 
ment for Indian tribes, and I ask Congress 
to again express its support of self-govern- 
ment. 

These actions are but the first steps in 
restoring control to tribal governments. 
Much more needs to be done. Without 
sound reservation economies, the concept 
of self-government has little meaning. In 
the past, despite good intentions, the Feder- 
al Government has been one of the major 
obstacles to economic progress. This admin- 
istration intends to remove the impedi- 
ments to economic development and to en- 
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courage cooperative efforts among the 
tribes, the Federal Government, and the 
private sector in developing reservation 
economies. 

Development of Reservation Economies 

The economies of American Indian reser- 
vations are extremely depressed, with un- 
employment rates among the highest in the 
country. Indian leaders have told this ad- 
ministration that the development of reser- 
vation economies is their number one prior- 
ity. Growing economies provide jobs, pro- 
mote self-sufficiency, and provide revenue 
for essential services. Past attempts to stim- 
ulate growth have been fragmented and 
largely ineffective. As a result, involvement 
of private industry has been limited, with 
only infrequent success. Developing reser- 
vation economies offers a special challenge: 
devising investment procedures consistent 
with the trust status, removing legal bar- 
riers which restrict the type of contracts 
tribes can enter into, and reducing the nu- 
merous and complex regulations which 
hinder economic growth. 

Tribes have had limited opportunities to 
invest in their own economies, because 
often there has been no established re- 
source base for community investment and 
development. Many reservations lack a de- 
veloped physical infrastructure, including 
utilities, transportation, and other public 
services. They also often lack the regula- 
tory, adjudicatory, and enforcement mecha- 
nisms necessary to interact with the private 
sector for reservation economic develop- 
ment. Development on the reservation 
offers potential for tribes and individual en- 
trepreneurs in manufacturing, agribusiness, 
and modern technology, as well as fishing, 
livestock, arts and crafts, and other tradi- 
tional livelihoods. 

Natural resources such as timber, fishing, 
and energy provide an avenue of develop- 
ment for many tribes. Tribal governments 
have the responsibility to determine the 
extent and the methods of developing the 
tribe’s natural resources. The Federal Gov- 
ernment’s responsibility should not be used 
to hinder tribes from taking advantage of 
economic development opportunities. 

With regard to energy resources, both the 
Indian tribes and the Nation stand to gain 
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from the prudent development and man- 
agement of the vast coal, oil, gas, uranium, 
and other resources found on Indian lands. 
As already demonstrated by a number of 
tribes, these resources can become the 
foundation for economic development on 
many reservations, while lessening our na- 
tion’s dependence on imported oil. The 
Federal role is to encourage the production 
of energy resources in ways consistent with 
Indian values and priorities. To that end, 
we have strongly supported the use of cre- 
ative agreements such as joint ventures and 
other non-lease agreements for the develop- 
ment of Indian mineral resources. 

It is the free market which will supply 
the bulk of the capital investments required 
to develop tribal energy and other re- 
sources. A fundamental prerequisite to eco- 
nomic development is capital formation. 
The establishment of a financial structure 
that is a part of the Indian reservation com- 
munity is essential to the development of 
Indian capital formation. 

Federal support will be made available to 
tribes to assist them in developing the nec- 
essary management capability and in at- 
tracting private capital. As a first step in 
that direction, we provided funds in the FY 
1983 budget to provide seed money to 
tribes to attract private funding for eco- 
nomic development ventures on reserva- 
tions. As more tribes develop their capital 
resource base and increase their managerial 
expertise, they will have an opportunity to 
realize the maximum return on their invest- 
ments and will be able to share an increas- 
ing portion of the business risk. 

It is the policy of this administration to 
encourage private involvement, both Indian 
and non-Indian, in tribal economic develop- 
ment. In some cases, tribes and the private 
sector have already taken innovative ap- 
proaches which have overcome the legisla- 
tive and regulatory impediments to eco- 
nomic progress. 

Since tribal governments have the pri- 
mary responsibility for meeting the basic 
needs of Indian communities, they must be 
allowed the chance to succeed. This admin- 
istration, therefore, is establishing a Presi- 
dential Advisory Commission on Indian Res- 
ervation Economies. The Commission, com- 
posed of tribal and private sector leaders, is 
to identify obstacles to economic growth in 


the public and private sector at all levels; 
examine and recommend changes in Feder- 
al law, regulations, and procedures to 
remove such obstacles; identify actions 
State, local, and tribal governments could 
take to rectify identified problems; and rec- 
ommend ways for the private sector, both 
Indian and non-Indian, to participate in the 
development and growth of reservation 
economies. It is also to be charged with the 
responsibility for advising the President on 
recommended actions required to create a 
positive environment for the development 
and growth of reservation economies. 

Numerous Federal agencies can offer spe- 
cialized assistance and expertise to the 
tribes not only in economic development, 
but also in housing, health, education, job 
training, and other areas which are an inte- 
gral part of reservation economies. It is to 
the advantage of the tribes, and in the in- 
terest of the taxpayers, that the Federal 
role be fully reviewed and coordinated. 
Therefore, this administration directs the 
Cabinet Council on Human Resources to 
act as a mechanism to ensure that Federal 
activities are non-duplicative, cost-effective, 
and consistent with the goal of encouraging 
self-government with a minimum of Feder- 
al interference. 


Summary 


This administration intends to restore 
tribal governments to their rightful place 
among the governments of this nation and 
to enable tribal governments, along with 
State and local governments, to resume 
control over their own affairs. 

This administration has sought sugges- 
tions from Indian leaders in forming the 
policies which we have announced. We 
intend to continue this dialog with the 
tribes as these policies are implemented. 

The governmental and economic reforms 
proposed for the benefit of Indian tribes 
and their members cannot be achieved in a 
vacuum. 

This nation’s economic health—and that 
of the tribes—depends on adopting this ad- 
ministration’s full economic recovery pro- 
gram. This program calls for eliminating ex- 
cessive Federal spending and taxes, remov- 
ing burdensome regulations, and establish- 
ing a sound monetary policy. A full econom- 
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ic recovery will unleash the potential 
strength of the private sector and ensure a 
vigorous economic climate for development 
which will benefit not only Indian people 
but all other Americans as well. 
REAGAN ADMINISTRATION INDIAN POLICY 
INITIATIVES 

—Request that Congress repudiate House 
Concurrent Resolution 108 of the 83d Con- 
gress which called for termination of the 
Federal-tribal relationship. The administra- 
tion wants this lingering threat of termina- 
tion replaced by a resolution expressing its 
support of a government-to-government re- 
lationship 

—Ask Congress to expand the authorized 
membership of the Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations to include a 
representative of Indian tribal govern- 
ments. In the interim, request that the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior for Indian 
Affairs join the ACIR as an observer 

—Move the White House liaison for fed- 


erally recognized tribes from the Office of 


Public Liaison to the Office of Intergovern- 
mental Affairs. 

—Establish a Presidential Advisory Com- 
mission on Indian Reservation Economies to 
identify obstacles to economic growth and 
recommend changes at all levels, recom- 
mend ways to encourage private sector in- 
volvement, and advise the President what 
actions are needed to create a positive envi- 
ronment for the development and growth 
of reservation economies. 

—Support direct funding to Indian tribes 
under the Title XX social services block 
grant to States. 

—Sought and obtained funds for FY 1983 
to implement the Small Tribes Initiative to 
provide financial support needed to allow 
small tribes to develop basic tribal adminis- 
trative and management capabilities. 

—Sought and obtained funds for FY 1983 
to provide seed money for tribes for eco- 
nomic development ventures on reserva- 
tions. 

—Supported and signed into law the 
Tribal Governmental Tax Status Act which 
will provide tribal governments with the 
same revenue raising and saving mecha- 
nisms available to other governments. 

—Support the use of creative agreements 
such as joint ventures and other non-lease 
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agreements for the development of Indian 
mineral resources. 

—Direct the Cabinet Council on Human 
Resources to act as a review and coordina- 
tion mechanism to ensure that Federal ac- 
tivities are non-duplicative, cost-effective, 
and consistent with the goal of encouraging 
tribal self-government with a minimum of 
Federal interference. 


Board of Foreign Scholarships 


Appointment of Jean J. Smoot as a Member. 
January 25, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Jean J. Smoot to be a 
member of the Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships for a term expiring September 22, 
1985. She would succeed Samuel R. Spen- 
cer, Jr. 

Since 1974 she has been associate profes- 
sor of English at North Carolina State Uni- 
versity in Raleigh, N.C. She was an assistant 
professor of English at North Carolina State 
in 1968-1974. 

She graduated from Eckerd College (B.A., 
1964) and the University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill (Ph. D., 1968). She is mar- 
ried, has four children, and resides in Wake 
Forest, N.C. She was born June 10, 1943. 


The State of the Union 


Question-and-Answer Session With Network 
Anchors. January 25, 1983 





The President. I'm supposed to get out of 
here in like 2% minutes and not interrupt 
any of the other briefings that you’ve had. I 
really came in to tell all of you that every- 
thing you’ve heard is off the record. 
[Laughter] 

I'll sit for just a second since you pulled a 
chair out. But I know that you’ve been get- 
ting a quite capable briefing from all those 
who are on hand as to generally where our 
minds are going in here. And—just wanted 
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to prove I was still alive and on duty. 
[Laughter] 

Q. Do you see this speech as crucial to 
you in a political way tonight, Mr. Presi- 
dent? 

The President. Well, since it’s a national 
institution and an annual institution, I don’t 
believe any administrations in the past have 
risen or fallen on the State of the Union 
address. I welcome it as an opportunity to 
maybe make some things clear and explain 
some things, what we're trying to do. I 
must say this, that after all the years in the 
other industry, I’ve been surprised that I 
could still get puckered up going in to 
appear before an audience that—there’s 
something about that particular institution 
over there that you do feel a little uptight 
when you face them. 

Q. Mr. President, if you had to appear on 
television tonight in another role and you 
had, maybe, 35 seconds to sum up your 
State of the Union address, what—{laugh- 
ter|—this is a hypothetical—{/aughter]. But 
what single thing in this State of the Union 
address—is there anything that stands out 
in your mind more than the others that you 
would concentrate on and make sure you’ve 
mentioned in that fleeting 35 seconds? 

The President. No, | don’t think I could 
point to anyone. I think the overall tone is 
the economic situation we're in and what to 
do about it. But I couldn’t—that’s what you 
usually do, is sum up everything that I’m 
doing in 35 seconds. [Laughter] 

Q. That wasn’t bad. Fifteen seconds right 
there. [Laughter] 

The President. But that is the situation. 
And it’s one that, of course, I’m sure we’re 
all involved in and that we’re all interested 
in and wrapped up in—this economic wind- 
storm that has hit us here, and what we can 
do about it. And I am confident that what 
we're doing is the way to go about it. 

You can’t be here and look back at the 
charts of the previous recessions without 
recognizing that they’ve all had some char- 
acteristics that back on the mash-potato cir- 
cuit, years ago, I was saying were going to 
lead to disaster. And that is that each one of 
them—inflation went higher and unemploy- 
ment went higher. And when the recession 
was supposedly cured—and nothing ever 
got back down to where it had been before, 
so that it’s been a succession of upward 


steps, each one getting worse than the last. 
And this one is the last of the string that 
have taken place since World War II. 

But again, there is something very differ- 
ent about this, which I think reflects our 
approach to it. That is that inflation has 
always gone up, and for the first time since 
the very early Depression, we have infla- 
tion on a downward path. And I hope it will 
continue to where it’s zero, because for 
more than two decades I have myself been 
preaching that you cannot have—as we 
were told for so many years and by those in 
power in Washington, that you could have 
an ongoing inflation that was controllable 
and that was necessary to sustain prosperity. 
Well, it had never been that way in our 
history before. And I kept warning that in- 
flation is like radioactivity; it’s cumulative. 
And one day you wake up and find out that 
your money isn’t worth anything. And it 
gets out of control. And it did. And I hope 
that we’ve got it back under control. We 
have at the present. And I’m going to do 
everything I can to see that it goes on in 
the future. 

Anything else, even when it was the 
modest, little level that they said we could 
hold, if you added it up each year—money 
that you might have in the bank or invest- 
ments or in insurance was losing x number 
of pennies of its value. So that when you 
finally resorted to that money—retirement 
or whatever—you didn’t have what you had 
originally put in there and what you 
thought you were going to have. 


I’ve used an example of my own, a per- 
sonal example. I once bought a retirement 
policy when I was in motion pictures, and 
one that—when I bought it—I figured 
would allow me to continue living as I was 
living. And when it finally came due, it 
wouldn’t pay the property taxes on my 
house. That’s what consistent, long-term in- 
flation can do. 

I didn’t mean to make an economic lec- 
ture here. [Laughter] Don will correct 
everything that I have said. [Laughter] 

Secretary Regan. Thank you very much. 

Q. Mr. President, do you think what 
you're going to say tonight is going to be 
enough? 
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The President. Well, it will be enough for 
the fellows on the other side of the aisle. 
[Laughter] They'll probably think it’s too 
much. 

No. I don’t think that you can really get 
in depth. Any one of the subjects that must 
be included in the State of the Union ad- 
dress would lend itself to a separate address 
all by itself. You can omy point to a direc- 
tion that you hope we’re going—intend to 
go, in this kind of an address. 

Q. Well, Mr. President, there’s bound to 
be disagreement. But we’ve been given to 
understand you're really not going to stress 


the failures of the past or the problems of 


past administrations, but you’re going to 
look forward and really call for a bipartisan 
approach. Is that true? 

The President. I''m going to talk about 
what we all have to do together. And that’s 
the only way we can do it. 

Q. But you're not going to point the 
finger so much at what happened before? 

The President. No. 

Q. Well, what I meant by “enough” was 
enough to get you out of the political dol- 
drums that you are allegedly in and enough 


to get the country out of the recession it’s 
in. 


The President. Hell, I was just hoping 
that the fellows here with all of you would 
get you out of those doldrums, and then the 
people would get out of those doldrums. 
[Laughter] 

There’s no point in trying to worry about 
image or anything in a situation of this 
kind. You just have to do what you think 
needs to be done. And if you’re right, that'll 
take care of itself. And if you’re wrong, as 
Mr. Lincoln said, “All of the angels in 
heaven couldn’t change that situation.” 

But I think we're right. I think we’re on 
the right course. And I think, really, it’s the 
first time since World War II that this Gov- 
ernment has started down the right road to 
curing its economic problems. You see, we 
all forget that the Great Depression was 
never cured by any of the things that gov- 
ernment was doing. It was relieved by 
World War II. And that is a road I choose 
not to go down again. But when the war 


was over, we were still faced with many of 


the problems that are causing us trouble 
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today. And we kept on taking the same 
medicine, and it wasn’t deing the job. 

Q. When you said, Mr. President, that this 
situation is very different than the reces- 
sions of the past, how serious is itP Are we 
at an emergency point? 


The President. Any time you've got un- 
employment, you’re in an emergency. Cer- 
tainly, it’s an emergency for those people 
who are without their jobs, and it has to be 
the uppermost thing in all our minds. 


But no, what I meant was the difference 
is that all the seven recessions prior to this 
one, since World War II, the same remedies 
were applied. And the same remedies led 
to increased inflation. When they were sup- 
posedly over, due to an artificial stimulant, 
unemployment was higher than it had been 
before the recession hit. It never got back 
down. And about 2 or 3 years later, in that 
range, you had another recession that was 
worse. And it was kind of like taking a fix, 
and the fix wore off because it couldn’t be 
sustained, because it was artificial. 


And what we've done here is, basically, 
seek to reduce the percentage of the gross 
national product that is being taken by gov- 
ernment—reduce the percentage that was 
being spent by government and—{inaudi- 
ble|\—being taken by government in taxes. 
And incidentally, the two figures are not 
the same. They’ve been diverging for a 
long time. And we are trying to get back to 
government in its proper place and take 
the restraints off the private sector—off 
business and industry—that have actually 
held our economy down, and let it do what 
for so many years it did so well for the 
standard of living and the prosperity of our 
people. 

Now, everybody says I have to get out of 
here. 


Participants. Thank you very much, Mr. 
President. 


Note: The question-and-answer session 
began at 1 p.m. in the Roosevelt Room at 
the White House, where the network anchors 
were attending a luncheon briefing by 
administration officials . 
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Mr. Speaker, Mr. President, distinguished 
Members of the Congress, honored guests, 
and fellow citizens: 

This solemn occasion marks the 196th 
time that a President of the United States 
has reported on the State of the Union since 
George Washington first did so in 1790. 
That’s a lot of reports, but there’s no short- 
age of new things to say about the State of 
the Union. The very key to our success has 
been our ability, foremost among nations, to 
preserve our lasting values by making 
change work for us rather than against us. 

I would like to talk with you this evening 
about what we can do together—not as Re- 
publicans and Democrats, but as Ameri- 
cans—to make tomorrow’s America happy 
and prosperous at home, strong and re- 
spected abroad, and at peace in the world. 

As we gather here tonight, the state of 
our Union is strong, but our economy is 
troubled. For too many of our fellow citi- 
zens—farmers, steel and auto workers, lum- 
bermen, black teenagers, working moth- 
ers—this is a painful period. We must all do 
everything in our power to bring their 
ordeal to an end. It has fallen to us, in our 
time, to undo damage that was a long time 
in the making, and to begin the hard but 
necessary task of building a better future 
for ourselves and our children. 

We have a long way to go, but thanks to 
the courage, patience, and strength of our 
people, America is on the mend. 

But let me give you just one important 
reason why I believe this—it involves many 
members of this body. 

Just 10 days ago, after months of debate 
and deadlock, the bipartisan Commission on 
Social Security accomplished the seemingly 
impossible. Social security, as some of us 
had warned for so long, faced disaster. I, 
myself, have been talking about this prob- 
lem for almost 30 years. As 1983 began, the 
system stood on the brink of bankruptcy, a 
double victim of our economic ills. First, a 
decade of rampant inflation drained its re- 
serves as we tried to protect beneficiaries 
from the spiraling cost of living. Then the 
recession and the sudden end of inflation 


withered the expanding wage base and in- 
creasing revenues the system needs to sup- 
port the 36 million Americans who depend 
on it. 

When the Speaker of the House, the 
Senate majority leader, and I performed the 
bipartisan—or formed the bipartisan Com- 
mission on Social Security, pundits and ex- 
perts predicted that party divisions and 
conflicting interests would prevent the 
Commission from agreeing on a plan to 
save social security. Well, sometimes, even 
here in Washington, the cynics are wrong. 
Through compromise and cooperation, the 
members of the Commission overcame 
their differences and achieved a fair, work- 
able plan. They proved that, when it comes 
to the national welfare, Americans can still 
pull together for the common good. 

Tonight, I’m especially pleased to join 
with the Speaker and the Senate majority 
leader in urging the Congress to enact this 
plan by Easter. 

There are elements in it, of course, that 
none of us prefers, but taken together it 
performs a package that all of us can sun- 
port. It asks for some sacrifice by all—the 
self-employed, beneficiaries, workers, gov- 
ernment employees, and the _better-off 
among the retired—but it imposes an 
undue burden on none. And, in supporting 
it, we keep an important pledge to the 
American people: The integrity of the social 
security system will be preserved, and no 
one’s payments will be reduced. 

The Commission’s plan will do the job; 
indeed, it must do the job. We owe it to 
today’s older Americans and today’s youn- 
ger workers. So, before we go any further, I 
ask you to join with me in saluting the 
members of the Commission who are here 
tonight and Senate Majority Leader 
Howard Baker and Speaker Tip O'Neill for 
a job well done. I hope and pray the bi- 
partisan spirit that guided you in this en- 
deavor will inspire all of us as we face the 
challenges of the year ahead. 

Nearly half a century ago, in this Cham- 
ber, another American President, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, in his second State of the 
Union message, urged America to look to 
the future, to meet the challenge of change 
and the need for leadership that looks for- 
ward, not backward. 
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“Throughout the world,” he said, “change 
is the order of the day. In every nation 
economic problems long in the making 
have brought crises to [of] ' many kinds for 
which the masters of old practice and 
theory were unprepared.” He also remind- 
ed us that “the future lies with those wise 
political leaders who realize that the great 
public is interested more in Government 
than in politics.” 

So, let us, in these next 2 years—men and 
women of both parties, every political 
shade—concentrate on the long-range, bi- 
partisan responsibilities of government, not 


the short-range or short-term temptations of 


partisan politics. 

The problems we inherited were far 
worse than most inside and out of govern- 
ment had expected; the recession was 
deeper than most inside and out of govern- 
ment had predicted. Curing those problems 
has taken more time and a higher toll than 
any of us wanted. Unemployment is far too 
high. Projected Federal spending—if gov- 
ernment refuses to tighten its own belt— 
will also be far too high and could weaken 
and shorten the economic recovery now un- 
derway. 

This recovery will bring with it a revival 
of economic confidence and spending for 
consumer items and capital goods—the 
stimulus we need to restart our stalled eco- 
nomic engines. The American people have 
already stepped up their rate of saving, as- 
suring that the funds needed to modernize 
our factories and improve our technology 
will once again flow to business and indus- 
try 

The inflationary expectations that led to a 
21%-percent interest prime rate and soaring 
mortgage rates 2 years ago are now re- 
duced by almost half. Leaders have started 
to realize that double-digit inflation is no 
longer a way of life. 

I misspoke there. I 
“lenders.” 

So, interest rates have tumbled, paving 
the way for recovery in vital industries like 
housing and autos. 

The early evidence of that recovery has 
started coming in. Housing starts for the 
fourth quarter of 1982 were up 45 percent 
from a year ago, and housing permits, a 


should have said 


! White House correction. 
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sure indicator of future growth, were up a 
whopping 60 percent. 

We're witnessing an upsurge of produc- 
tivity and impressive evidence that Ameri- 
can industry will once again become com- 
petitive in markets at home and abroad, 
ensuring more jobs and better incomes for 
the Nation’s work force. But our confidence 
must also be tempered by realism and pa- 
tience. Quick fixes and artificial stimulants 
repeatedly applied over decades are what 
brought us the inflationary disorders that 
we've now paid such a heavy price to cure. 

The permanent recovery in employment, 
production, and investment we seek won't 
come in a sharp, short spurt. It'll build care- 
fully and steadily in the months and years 
ahead. In the meantime, the challenge of 
government is to identify the things that we 
can do now to ease the massive economic 
transition for the American people. 

The Federal budget is both a symptom 
and a cause of our economic problems. 
Unless we reduce the dangerous growth 
rate in government spending, we could face 
the prospect of sluggish economic growth 
into the indefinite future. Failure to cope 
with this problem now could mean as much 
as a trillion dollars more in national debt in 
the next 4 years alone. That would average 
$4,300 in additional debt for every man, 
woman, child, and baby in our nation. 

To assure a sustained recovery, we must 
continue getting runaway spending under 
control to bring those deficits down. If we 
don’t, the recovery will be too short, unem- 
ployment will remain too high, and we will 
leave an unconscionable burden of national 
debt for our children. That we must not do. 

Let’s be clear about where the deficit 
problem comes from. Contrary to the 
drumbeat we've been hearing for the last 
few months, the deficits we face are not 
rooted in defense spending. Taken as a per- 
centage of the gross national product, our 
defense spending happens to be only about 
four-fifths of what it was in 1970. Nor is the 
deficit, as some would have it, rooted in tax 
cuts. Even with our tax cuts, taxes as a frac- 
tion of gross national product remain about 
the same as they were in 1970. The fact is, 
our deficits come from the uncontrolled 
growth of the budget for domestic spend- 
ing. 
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During the 1970's the share of our nation- 
al income devoted to this domestic spend- 
ing increased by more than 60 percent, 
from 10 cents out of every dollar produced 
by the American people to 16 cents. In 
spite of all our economies and efficiencies, 
and without adding any new programs, 
basic, necessary domestic spending pro- 
vided for in this year’s budget will grow to 
almost a trillion dollars over the next 5 
years. 

The deficit problem is a clear and present 
danger to the basic health of our Republic. 
We need a plan to overcome this danger—a 
plan based on these principles. It must be 
bipartisan. Conquering the deficits and put- 
ting the Government’s house in order will 
require the best effort of all of us. It must 
be fair. Just as all will share in the benefits 
that will come from recovery, all would 
share fairly in the burden of transition. It 
must be prudent. The strength of our na- 
tional defense must be restored so that we 
can pursue prosperity and peace and free- 
dom while maintaining our commitment to 
the truly needy. And finally, it must be real- 
istic. We can’t rely on hope alone. 

With these guiding principles in mind, let 
me outline a four-part plan to increase eco- 
nomic growth and reduce deficits. 

First, in my budget message, I will rec- 
ommend a Federal spending freeze. I know 
this is strong medicine, but so far, we have 
only cut the rate of increase in Federal 
spending. The Government has continued 
to spend more money each year, though 
not as much more as it did in the past. 
Taken as a whole, the budget I’m proposing 
for the fiscal year will increase no more 
than the rate of inflation. In other words, 
the Federal Government will hold the line 
on real spending. Now, that’s far less than 
many American families have had to do in 
these difficult times. 

I will request that the proposed 6-month 
freeze in cost-of-living adjustments recom- 
mended by the bipartisan Social Security 
Commission be applied to other govern- 
ment-related retirement programs. I will, 
also, propose a l-year freeze on a broad 
range of domestic spending programs, and 
for Federal civilian and military pay and 
pension programs. And let me say right 
here, I’m sorry, with regard to the military, 
in asking that of them, because for so many 


years they have been so far behind and so 
low in reward for what the men and 
women in uniform are doing. But I’m sure 
they will understand that this must be 
across the board and fair. 

Second, I will ask the Congress to adopt 
specific measures to control the growth of 
the so-called uncontrollable spending pro- 
grams. These are the automatic spending 
programs, such as food stamps, that cannot 
be simply frozen and that have grown by 
over 400 percent since 1970. They are the 
largest single cause of the built-in or struc- 
tural deficit problem. Our standard here 
will be fairness, ensuring that the taxpayers’ 
hard-earned dollars go only to the truly 
needy; that none of them are turned away, 
but that fraud and waste are stamped out. 
And I’m sorry to say, there’s a lot of it out 
there. In the food stamp program alone, last 
year, we identified almost [$]1.1 billion in 
overpayments. The taxpayers aren’t the 
only victims of this kind of abuse. The truly 
needy suffer as funds intended for them are 
taken not by the needy, but by the greedy. 
For everyone’s sake, we must put an end to 
such waste and corruption. 

Third, I will adjust our program to restore 
America’s defenses by proposing $55 billion 
in defense savings over the next 5 years. 
These are savings recommended to me by 
the Secretary of Defense, who has assured 
me they can be safely achieved and will not 
diminish our ability to negotiate arms re- 
ductions or endanger America’s security. 
We will not gamble with our national sur- 
vival. 

And fourth, because we must ensure re- 
duction and eventual elimination of deficits 
over the next several years, I will propose a 
standby tax, limited to no more than | per- 
cent of the gross national product, to start 
in fiscal 1986. It would last no more than 3 
years, and it would start only if the Con- 
gress has first approved our spending freeze 
and budget control program. And there are 
several other conditions also that must be 
met, all of them in order for this program 
to be triggered. 

Now, you could say that this is an insur- 
ance policy for the future, a remedy that 
will be at hand if needed but only resorted 
to if absolutely necessary. In the meantime, 
we'll continue to study ways to simplify the 
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tax code and make it more fair for all 
Americans. This is a goal that every Ameri- 
can who’s ever struggled with a tax form 
can understand. 

At the same time, however, I will oppose 
any efforts to undo the basic tax reforms 
that we've already enacted, including the 
10-percent tax break coming to taxpayers 
this July and the tax indexing which will 
protect all Americans from _ inflationary 
bracket creep in the years ahead. 

Now, I realize that this four-part plan is 
easier to describe than it will be to enact. 
But the looming deficits that hang over us 
and over America’s future must be reduced. 
The path I’ve outlined is fair, balanced, and 
realistic. If enacted, it will ensure a steady 
decline in deficits, aiming toward a bal- 
anced budget by the end of the decade. It’s 
the only path that will lead to a strong, 
sustained recovery. Let us follow that path 
together. 

No domestic challenge is more crucial 
than providing stable, permanent jobs for 
all Americans who want to work. The re- 
covery program will provide jobs for most, 
but others will need special help and train- 
ing for new skills. Shortly, I will submit to 
the Congress the Employment Act of 1983, 


designed to get at the special problems of 


the long-term unemployed, as well as young 
people trying to enter the job market. I'll 
propose extending unemployment benefits, 
including special incentives to employers 
who hire the long-term unemployed, pro- 
viding programs for displaced workers, and 
helping federally funded and State-adminis- 
tered unemployment insurance programs 
provide workers with training and reloca- 
tion assistance. Finally, our proposal will in- 
clude new incentives for summer youth em- 
ployment to help young people get a start 
in the job market. 

We must offer both short-term help and 
long-term hope for our unemployed. I hope 
we can work together on this. I hope we 
can work together as we did last year in 
enacting the landmark Job Training Part- 
nership Act. Regulatory reform legislation, a 
responsible clean air act, and passage of en- 
terprise zone legislation will also create new 
incentives for jobs and opportunity. 

One of out of every five jobs in our coun- 
try depends on trade. So, I will propose a 
broader strategy in the field of international 
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trade—one that increases the openness of 
our trading system and is fairer to Ameri- 
ca’s farmers and workers in the world mar- 
ketplace. We must have adequate export 
financing to sell American products over- 
seas. I will ask for new negotiating authority 
to remove barriers and to get more of our 
products into foreign markets. We must 
strengthen the organization of our trade 
agencies and make changes in our domestic 
laws and international trade policy to pro- 
mote free trade and the increased flow of 
American goods, services, and investments. 

Our trade position can also be improved 
by making our port system more efficient. 
Better, more active harbors translate into 
stable jobs in our coalfields, railroads, truck- 
ing industry, and ports. After 2 years of 
debate, it’s time for us to get together and 
enact a port modernization bill. 

Education, training, and retraining are 
fundamental to our success as are research 
and development and productivity. Labor, 
management, and government at all levels 
can and must participate in improving 
these tools of growth. Tax policy, regulatory 
practices, and government programs all 
need constant reevaluation in terms of our 
competitiveness. Every American has a role 
and a stake in international trade. 

We Americans are still the technological 
leaders in most fields. We must keep that 
edge, and to do so we need to begin renew- 
ing the basics—starting with our education- 
al system. While we grew complacent, 
others have acted. Japan, with a population 
only about half the size of ours, graduates 
from its universities more engineers than 
we do. If a child doesn’t receive adequate 
math and science teaching by the age of 16, 
he or she has lost the chance to be a scien- 
tist or an engineer. We must join together— 
parents, teachers, grassroots groups, orga- 
nized labor, and the business community— 
to revitalize American education by setting 
a standard of excellence. 

In 1983 we seek four major education 
goals: a quality education initiative to en- 
courage a substantial upgrading of math 
and science instruction through block 
grants to the States; establishment of educa- 
tion savings accounts that will give middle- 
and lower-income families an incentive to 
save for their children’s college education 
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and, at the same time, encourage a real 
increase in savings for economic growth; 
passage of tuition tax credits for parents 
who want to send their children to private 
or religiously affiliated schools; a constitu- 
tional amendment to permit voluntary 
school prayer. God should never have been 
expelled from America’s classrooms in the 
first place. 

Our commitment to fairness means that 
we must assure legal and economic equity 
for women, and eliminate, once and for all, 
all traces of unjust discrimination against 
women from the United States Code. We 
will not tolerate wage discrimination based 
on sex, and we intend to strengthen en- 
forcement of child support laws to ensure 
that single parents, most of whom are 
women, do not suffer unfair financial hard- 
ship. We will also take action to remedy 
inequities in pensions. These initiatives will 
be joined by others to continue our efforts 
to promote equity for women. 

Also in the area of fairness and equity, we 
will ask for extension of the Civil Rights 
Comimission, which is due to expire this 
year. The Commission is an important part 
of the ongoing struggle for justice in Amer- 
ica, and we strongly support its reauthoriza- 
tion. Effective enforcement of our nation’s 
fair housing laws is also essential to ensuring 
equal opportunity. In the year ahead, we'll 
work to strengthen enforcement of fair 
housing laws for all Americans. 

The time has also come for major reform 
of our criminal justice statutes and accelera- 
tion of the drive against organized crime 
and drug trafficking. It’s high time that we 
make our cities safe again. This administra- 
tion hereby declares an all-out war on big- 
time organized crime and the drug racket- 
eers who are poisoning our young people. 
We will also implement recommendations 
of our Task Force on Victims of Crime, 
which will report to me this week. 

American agriculture, the envy of the 
world, has become the victim of its own 
successes. With one farmer now producing 
enough food to feed himself and 77 other 
people, America is confronted with record 
surplus crops and commodity prices below 
the cost of production. We must strive, 
through innovations like the payment-in- 
kind crop swap approach and an aggressive 
export policy, to restore health and vitality 


to rural America. Meanwhile, I have in- 
structed the Department of Agriculture to 
work individually with farmers with debt 
problems to help them through these tough 
times. 

Over the past year, our Task Force on 
Private Sector Initiatives has successfully 
forged a working partnership involving 
leaders of business, labor, education, and 
government to address the training needs 
of American workers. Thanks to the Task 
Force, private sector initiatives are now un- 
derway in all 50 States of the Union, and 
thousands of working people have been 
helped in making the shift from dead-end 
jobs and low-demand skills to the growth 
areas of high technology and the service 
economy. Additionally, a major effort will 
be focused on encouraging the expansion of 
private community child care. The new ad- 
visory council on private sector initiatives 
will carry on and extend this vital work of 
encouraging private initiative in 1983. 

In the coming year, we will also act to 
improve the quality of life for Americans by 
curbing the skyrocketing cost of health care 
that is becoming an unbearable financial 
burden for so many. And we will submit 
legislation to provide catastrophic illness in- 
surance coverage for older Americans. 

I will also shortly submit a comprehensive 
federalism proposal that will continue our 
efforts to restore to States and local govern- 
ments their roles as dynamic laboratories of 
change in a creative society. 

During the next several weeks, I will 
send to the Congress a series of detailed 
proposals on these and other topics and 
look forward to working with you on the 
development of these initiatives. 

So far, now, I’ve concentrated mainly on 
the problems posed by the future. But in 
almost every home and workplace in Amer- 
ica, we’re already witnessing reason for 
great hope—the first flowering of the man- 
made miracles of high technology, a field 
pioneered and still led by our country. 

To many of us now, computers, silicon 
chips, data processing, cybernetics, and all 
the other innovations of the dawning high 
technology age are as mystifying as the 
workings of the combustion engine must 
have been when that first Model T rattled 
down Main Street, U.S.A. But as surely as 
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America’s pioneer spirit made us the indus- 
trial giant of the 20th century, the same 
pioneer spirit today is opening up on an- 
other vast front of opportunity, the frontier 
of high technology. 

In conquering the frontier we cannot 
write off our traditional industries, but we 
must develop the skills and industries that 
will make us a pioneer of tomorrow. This 
administration is committed to keeping 
America the technological leader of the 
world now and into the 21st century. 

But let us turn briefly to the international 
arena. America’s leadership in the world 
came to us because of our own strength and 
because of the values which guide us as a 
society: free elections, a free press, freedom 
of religious choice, free trade unions, and 
above all, freedom for the individual and 
rejection of the arbitrary power of the state. 
These values are the bedrock of our 
strength. They unite us in a stewardship of 
peace and freedom with our allies and 
friends in NATO, in Asia, in Latin America, 
and elsewhere. They are also the values 
which in the recent past some among us 
had begun to doubt and view with a cynical 
eye 

Fortunately, we and our allies have redis- 
covered the strength of our common demo- 
cratic values, and we’re applying them as a 
cornerstone of a comprehensive strategy for 
peace with freedom. In London last year, I 
announced the commitment of the United 
States to developing the infrastructure of 
democracy throughout the world. We 
intend to pursue this democratic initiative 
vigorously. The future belongs not to gov- 
ernments and ideologies which oppress 
their peoples, but to democratic systems of 
self-government which encourage individu- 
al initiative and guarantee personal free- 
dom. 

But our strategy for peace with freedom 
must also be based on strength—economic 
strength and military strength. A strong 
American economy is essential to the well- 
being and security of our friends and allies. 
The restoration of a strong, healthy Ameri- 
can economy has been and remains one of 
the central pillars of our foreign poiicy. The 
progress I’ve been able to report to you 
tonight will, I know, be as warmly wel- 
comed by the rest of the world as it is by 
the American people. 
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We must also recognize that our own eco- 
nomic well-being is inextricably linked to 
the world economy. We export over 20 per- 
cent of our industrial production, and 40 
percent of our farmland produces for 
export. We will continue to work closely 
with the industrialized democracies of 
Europe and Japan and with the Internation- 
al Monetary Fund to ensure it has adequate 
resources to help bring the world economy 
back to strong, noninflationary growth. 

As the leader of the West and as a coun- 
try that has become great and rich because 
of economic freedom, America must be an 
unrelenting advocate of free trade. As some 
nations are tempted to turn to protection- 
ism, our strategy cannot be to follow them, 
but to lead the way toward freer trade. To 
this end, in May of this year America will 
host an economic summit meeting in Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia. 

As we begin our third year, we have put 
in place a defense program that redeems 
the neglect of the past decade. We have 
developed a realistic military strategy to 
deter threats to peace and to protect free- 
dom if deterrence fails. Our Armed Forces 
are finally properly paid; after years of ne- 
glect are well trained and becoming better 
equipped and supplied. And the American 
uniform is once again worn with pride. 
Most of the major systems needed for mod- 
ernizing our defenses are already under- 
way, and we will be addressing one key 
system, the MX missile, in consultation with 
the Congress in a few months. 

America’s foreign policy is once again 
based on _ bipartisanship, on _ realism, 
strength, full partnership, in consultation 
with our allies, and constructive negotiation 
with potential adversaries. From the Middie 
East to southern Africa to Geneva, Ameri- 
can diplomats are taking the initiative to 
make peace and lower arms levels. We 
should be proud of our role as peacemakers. 

In the Middle East last year, the United 
States played the major role in ending the 
tragic fighting in Lebanon and negotiated 
the withdrawal of the PLO from Beirut. 

Last September, I outlined principles to 
carry on the peace process begun so prom- 
isingly at Camp David. All the people of the 
Middle East should know that in the year 
ahead we will not flag in our efforts to build 
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on that foundation to bring them the bless- 
ings of peace. 

In Central America and the Caribbean 
Basin, we are likewise engaged in a part- 
nership for peace, prosperity, and democra- 
cy. Final passage of the remaining portions 
of our Caribbean Basin Initiative, which 
passed the House last year, is one of this 
administration’s top legislative priorities for 
1983. 

The security and economic assistance 
policies of this administration in Latin 
America and elsewhere are based on real- 
ism and represent a critical investment in 
the future of the human race. This under- 
taking is a joint responsibility of the execu- 
tive and legislative branches, and I’m count- 
ing on the cooperation and statesmanship of 
the Congress to help us meet this essential 
foreign policy goal. 

At the heart of our strategy for peace is 
our relationship with the Soviet Union. The 
past year saw a change in Soviet leadership. 
We're prepared for a positive change in 
Soviet-American relations. But the Soviet 
Union must show by deeds as well as words 
a sincere commitment to respect the rights 
and sovereignty of the family of nations. 
Responsible members of the world commu- 
nity do not threaten or invade their neigh- 
bors. And they restrain their allies from ag- 
gression. 

For our part, we’re vigorously pursuing 
arms reduction negotiations with the Soviet 
Union. Supported by our allies, we’ve put 
forward draft agreements proposing signifi- 
cant weapon reductions to equal and verifi- 
able lower levels. We insist on an equal 
balance of forces. And given the over- 
whelming evidence of Soviet violations of 
international treaties concerning chemical 
and biological weapons, we also insist that 
any agreement we sign can and will be ver- 
ifiable. 

In the case of intermediate-range nuclear 
forces, we have proposed the complete 
elimination of the entire class of land-based 
missiles. We’re also prepared to carefully 
explore serious Soviet proposals. At the 
same time, let me emphasize that allied 
steadfastness remains a key to achieving 
arms reductions. 

With firrnness and dedication, we'll con- 
tinue to negotiate. Deep down, the Soviets 
must know it’s in their interest as well as 


ours to prevent a wasteful arms race. And 
once they recognize our unshakable resolve 
to maintain adequate deterrence, they will 
have every reason to join us in the search 
for greater security and major arms reduc- 
tions. When that moment comes—and I’m 
confident that it will—we will have taken 
an important step toward a more peaceful 
future for all the world’s people. 

A very wise man, Bernard Baruch, once 
said that America has never forgotten the 
nobler things that brought her into being 
and that light her path. Our country is a 
special place, because we Americans have 
always been sustained, through good times 
and bad, by a noble vision—a vision not 
only of what the world around us is today 
but what we as a free people can make it 
be tomorrow. 

We're realists; we solve our problems in- 
stead of ignoring them, no matter how loud 
the chorus of despair around us. But we’re 
also idealists, for it was an ideal that 
brought our ancestors to these shores from 
every corner of the world. 

Right now we need both realism and ide- 
alism. Millions of our neighbors are without 
work. It is up to us to see they aren’t with- 
out hope. This is a task for all of us. And 
may I say, Americans have rallied to this 
cause, proving once again that we are the 
most generous people on Earth. 

We who are in government must take the 
lead in restoring the economy. [Applause] 
And here all that time, I thought you were 
reading the paper. [Laughter] 

The single thing—the single thing that 
can start the wheels of industry turning 
again is further reduction of interest rates. 
Just another 1 or 2 points can mean tens of 
thousands of jobs. 

Right now, with inflation as low as it is, 
3.9 percent, there is room for interest rates 
to come down. Only fear prevents their re- 
duction. A lender, as we know, must charge 
an interest rate that recovers the depreciat- 
ed value of the dollars loaned. And that 
depreciation is, of course, the amount of 
inflation. Today, interest rates are based on 
fear—fear that government will resort to 
measures, as it has in the past, that will 
send inflation zooming again. 

We who serve here in this Capital must 
erase that fear by making it absolutely clear 
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that we will not stop fighting inflation; that, 
together, we will do only those things that 
will lead to lasting economic growth. 

Yes, the problems confronting us are 
large and forbidding. And, certainly, no one 
can or should minimize the plight of mil- 
lions of our friends and neighbors who are 
living in the bleak emptiness of unemploy- 
ment. But we must and can give them good 
reason to be hopeful. 

Back over the years, citizens like our- 
selves have gathered within these walls 
when our nation was threatened; sometimes 
when its very existence was at stake. Always 
with courage and common sense, they met 
the crises of their time and lived to see a 
stronger, better, and more prosperous coun- 
try. The present situation is no worse and, 
in fact, is not as bad as some of those they 
faced. Time and again, they proved that 
there is nothing we Americans cannot 
achieve as free men and women. 

Yes, we still have problems—plenty of 
them. But it’s just plain wrong—unjust to 
our country and unjust to our people—to 
let those problems stand in the way of the 
most important truth of all: America is on 
the mend. 

We owe it to the unfortunate to be aware 
of their plight and to help them in every 
way we can. No one can quarrel with that. 
We must and do have compassion for all 
the victims of this economic crisis. But the 
big story about America today is the way 
that millions of confident, caring people— 
those extraordinary “ordinary” Americans 
who never make the headlines and will 
never be interviewed—are laying the foun- 
dation, not just for recovery from our pres- 
ent problems but for a better tomorrow for 
all our people. 

From coast to coast, on the job and in 
classrooms and laboratories, at new con- 
struction sites and in churches and commu- 
nity groups, neighbors are helping neigh- 
bors. And they’ve already begun the build- 
ing, the research, the work, and the giving 
that will make our country great again. 

I believe this, because I believe in them— 
in the strength of their hearts and minds, in 
the commitment that each one of them 
brings to their daily lives, be they high or 
humble. The challenge for us in govern- 
ment is to be worthy of them—to make 
government a help, not a hindrance to our 
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people in the challenging but promising 
days ahead. 

If we do that, if we care what our chil- 
dren and our children’s children will say of 
us, if we want them one day to be thankful 
for what we did here in these temples of 
freedom, we will work together to make 
America better for our having been here— 
not just in this year or this decade but in 
the next century and beyond. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:03 p.m. in 
the House Chamber of the Capitol. He was 
introduced by Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives. The ad- 
dress was broadcast live on nationwide 
radio and television. 


United Nations 





Appointment of Richard Schifter as U.S. 
Representative on the Human Rights 
Commission of the Economic and Social 
Council. January 26, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Richard Schifter to be the 
Representative of the United States of 
America on the Human Rights Commission 
of the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations. He will succeed Michael 
Novak. 

Mr. Schifter is presently a partner in the 
law firm of Fried, Frank, Harris, Shriver 
and Kampelman in Washington, D.C. He 
was Alternate U.S. Representative for the 
United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights in 1981-1982; United States Repre- 
sentative, Committee on Conventions and 
Recommendations, UNESCO, in 1981-1982; 
and a member of the President’s Task 
Force on American Indians in 1966-1967. 
He has also been a member of the United 
States Holocaust Council since 1980. 

He graduated from the College of the 
City of New York (B.S., 1943) and Yale Law 
School (LL.B., 1951). He is married, has five 
children, and resides in Bethesda, Md. He 
was born July 31, 1923. 
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Consumer Product Safety Commission 





Nomination of Terrence M. Scanlon To Be a 
Commissioner. January 26, 1983 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Terrence M. Scanlon to be 
a Commissioner of the Consumer Product 
Safety Commission for a term expiring Oc- 
tober 26, 1989. He would succeed R. David 
Pittle. 

Mr. Scanlon has been serving as Chief of 
the Industry and Technology Division at 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce since 1981. He was with the Interna- 
tional Trade Administration at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in 1980-1981; the Mi- 
nority Business Development Agency in 
1969-1980; the Small Business Administra- 
tion in 1967-1969; and the White House as 
a staff assistant in 1963-1966. 

He graduated from Villanova University 
School of Commerce and Finance (B.S., 
1961). He is married, has three children, 
and resides in Washington, D.C. He was 
born May 1, 1939, in Milwaukee, Wis. 


Nancy Hanks Center 





Letter to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and the President of the 
Senate. January 26, 1983 

Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

I am forwarding for the consideration of 
the Congress a draft bill that would desig- 
nate a “Nancy Hanks Center” in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Nancy Hanks served with great distinc- 
tion as Chairman of the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts from 1969 to 1977. She 
provided wise leadership in defining a 
proper role for the Federal Government in 
the cultural life of the Nation and safe- 
guarding the creative integrity of artists and 
arts institutions against Government inter- 
ference. 

The proposed Nancy Hanks Center would 
include the Old Post Office Building on 
Pennsylvania Avenue, the plaza adjoining 
the building and the public use spaces 
within the Old Post Office including the 





Pavilion and the clock-observation tower. 
This designation is particularly apt since the 
renovation of the Old Post Office, its occu- 
pancy this year by Federal cultural agencies 
and commercial enterprises and its exhibits 
are due in large measure to the foresighted- 
ness, persuasiveness, intellect, and vigor of 
Nancy Hanks. I believe that enactment of 
this legislation would serve the national in- 
terest by honoring one of its superb public 
servants in a permanent and meaningful 
way. 
Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and George 
Bush, President of the Senate. 


OIC/IBM High Technology Training 
Center 





Question-and-Answer Session With 
Reporters During a Visit to the Facility in 
Roxbury, Mass. January 26, 1983 





Q. Mr. President, do programs like this 
need some Federal money as well to get 
going? 

The President. Yes, and this is what we 
meant last night and what I was talking 
about, of the using of Federal funds in col- 
laboration with the private sector, with the 
community and all—and what our job train- 
ing program is all about, aiming it at areas 
and aiming it for the jobs that are available 
and open in those areas. And Boston has 
become one of the centers of high technol- 
ogy. 

Q. You won't be seeking to cut any of 
this? 

The President. What? 

Q. You won't be seeking to cut any of this 
when you freeze the budget? 

The President. No, what we originally cut 
was CETA, but that was more than made 
up by the private sector. And our own job 
training program, where we think it is su- 
perior to CETA—is that out of CETA on 
the whole only about 18 cents out of the 
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dollar actually went to training. And our 
one job program that has already passed, 


we figure that more than 70 cents out of 


every dollar is going to go into training 
And so, what we've been trying to do is 
make a change into what we think are 
more efficient ways to get the job done. 

Q. Mr. President, some of the officials 
here and at the plant, the Digital plant, 
complain that because of the cuts in things 
like urban development grants and industri- 
al bonds, that they don’t have the resources 
that they used to have before you came in. 

The President. Well, there is one group 
that had a grant—has a grant still, except 
that it has never been able to get a client 
for the building that it wanted to put up 
here in one of the centers. And under the 
law, as it was passed, and long before we 
got there, there comes a time, if they 
cannot produce a client, in which then that 
grant is withdrawn. Now, I don’t know 
what the status of it is right now. It has not 
been withdrawn as yet. 

Q. Mr. President, as you know, you're in 
an area of high unemployment. And for 
those who may not have seen your speech 
last night, what can you tell those unem- 
ployed people in this particular area—not in 
the building, but in the surrounding neigh- 
borhood? 

The President. What | said last night. 
And, apparently, in a poll taken after the 
speech, a great majority of the people be- 
lieve that we are on the mend. 

It is true that in all the recessions we've 
ever had, the last thing that improves is 
unemployment. But we have a different sit- 
uation than maybe some of the previous, or 
earlier, recessions. This has been coming on 
for some time. It isn’t unique to this partic- 
ular period. But we have an employment 
situation that is only part recession. If the 
recession were ended tomorrow, we would 
find that in this country there is a need for 
just what we're seeing here, for retraining, 
because we're in a great transition period. 

There are some people that will never go 
back to the jobs they had because those jobs 
will no longer exist. But there will be new 
jobs. And you—all of you—seem to take it 
the wrong way when I say it, but, again, let 
me refer to any Sunday metropolitan news- 
paper and to peruse the help wanted ads. 
When I say that you've distorted it some- 
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what, you've indicated that I’m trying to 
say that there are people who don’t want 
work. No, it isn’t that at all. If you look at 
them, here, in a time of great unemploy- 
ment, are employers looking for people to 
work. And the reason those ads are there is 
because we still have not met the problem 
of training people for the job skills that 
need to be filled, that they’re advertising 
for. In the last 2 years, some 3 million new 
people entered the job market. They 
weren't people laid off from other jobs. 
They are newcomers to the job market. 
And we have not been producing at the 
rate we should the new jobs to take care of 
that upsurge. 

But right here, I’ve just been handed a 
message from the computer—the date and 
then “Good afternoon, Mr. President. Wel- 
come to the High Technology Training 
Center. America is on the mend. Americans 
can still pull together for the common 
good.” That’s in quotation marks. I thank 
you very much. We can. And we're going 
to. 

Mr. Speakes.' Thank you, sir. No more 
questions. I’m sorry. Sam [Sam Donaldson, 
ABC News], that’s enough, please. 

Q. But, Mr. President, does it bother you 
that Democrats are already saying on Cap- 
itol Hill they’re not going to make the cuts 
in some of these domestic programs that 
you asked for last night. 

The President. Well, as I said last night, 
we know it hasn’t been easy ever since 
we've been there. There are going to be 
legitimate differences of opinion, but we’re 
going to continue to work with them and, 
as I said, in a bipartisan way. 

I was quite heartened by that film they 
made some weeks ago that they ran right 
after my speech, because they didn’t know 
what I was going to say in the speech. But 
they said all the same things in their film 
that I'd already said in the speech that I 
wanted. [Laughter] So, maybe, we’re going 
to get along all right. 

Reverend Sullivan. I’ve said to the Presi- 
dent that the unemployment is vast and 
high in our cities. We have hundreds of 
thousands of people in unemployment lines 


‘Larry Speakes, Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. 
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and on street corners all over this country. 
We need jobs. And we need training. And 
we're looking to the Government and to 
the President to help us get that job done— 
and the private sector. 

The President. Dr. Sullivan started a 
project of this kind on his own—one man 
starting it—and it is spreading all over the 
country. And as you just heard, these young 
ladies here are already placed in positions 
now as a result of this training. And con- 
gratulations. 

Student. We'd like to keep those pro- 
grams running so that other disadvantaged 
people may be able to—— 

The President. And we are going to. 

Reverend Sullivan. We want to expand 
them, not cut them—expand them to help 
our people. 

Q. Reverend Sullivan, are you satisfied 
with what the President said in the State of 
the Union about jobs? 

Reverend Sullivan. 1 always listen and 
then wait and see. 

Q. Sir, is it true that you won’t let Mr. 
Begin come here until he withdraws from 
Lebanon? 

The President. Oh, that’s a whole—— 

Q. There’s a story that you won’t set a 
date for his visit until they withdraw. 

The President. Sam, there’s an answer to 
that question, but I’m not going to take it 
now, because I’m only going to talk about 
computers and young people and jobs 
today. 

Q. But there is an answer. It is either yes 
or no, sir. 

The President. We do our best. 


Note: The exchange began at 1:20 p.m. as the 
President was touring several classrooms in 
the training center. Among those accompa- 
nying the President on the tour were Dr. 
Leon Sullivan, chairman of the Opportuni- 
ties Industrialization Centers of America, 
Inc., whose organization, in partnership 
with the IBM Corporation, opened the train- 
ing center in Roxbury. 

Following his appearance at the center, 
the President went to the Roxbury plant of 
the Digital Equipment Corporation, stop- 
ping briefly at the Eire Pub in Dorchester. 


Digital Equipment Corporation 





Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Employees at the 
Manufacturing Plant in Roxbury, Mass. 
January 26, 1983 





The President. Thank you all very much, 
and I understand that you even have time 
in here to do a little art work that—up 
there. Well, I’m very proud and pleased to 
be here. 

And when you said—about the most pow- 
erful nation on Earth, I think we’re stand- 
ing in the midst of part of the reason why it 
is, what a typically American story this is. 
Mr. Olsen and two associates 25 years ago 
started with an idea that now is this compa- 
ny. I can’t remember, it was only a few 
employees that you started with, and it’s 
now 65,000 in all, in all of the various plants 
of this company. 

I know that today—and you probably 
were too busy last night to look at televi- 
sion, but I was talking a little bit on it— 
[laughter|\—and I was talking about the un- 
employed that besets our country. But this, 
this is the future, and you're part of it. This 
is where we're going. 

But now they’ve told me and they’ve 
warned me in advance that I only have a 
couple of minutes, and then I have to move 
on to some other things that I’m doing 
while I’m here. But I just thought—and I 
probably can’t take more than one or two— 
that there must have been times when 
you've said, “If I had a chance, I'd like to 
ask that guy,” meaning me—{/aughter]. 
Well, if you did think about it and you’ve 
got one, fire away, and I'll try to answer it. 

Yes. 

Q. [Inaudible] 

The President. 1 wish you'd asked an 
easier question. [Laughter] What is the pos- 
sibility of making Martin Luther King’s 
birthday a national holiday. 

I believe that it is a day that should be 
nationally recognized. But technically, 
when you say “national holiday,” you are 
then speaking of a day that closes down 
industry, and the Government closes down 
and so forth. And the only one we've really 
ever done that for nationally of our own 
country was George Washington. Even Lin- 
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coln’s birthday—some States recognize it 
more specially than others, but it is not that 
other. 

And I know what has caused the prob- 
lems in the Congress and in legislation with 
regard to that is, what could be done that 
would not, at the same time, necessitate 
that being the kind of holiday where, as I 
say, that has only recognized one other 
man, George Washington. And then you 
would have to ask, “Well, now, wait a 
minute, great as the service he performed, 
have we opened the door to many other 
people?” A Thomas Jefferson, for example, 
or George Washington Carver and the 
great contribution he made. 

But I'd like to sit down with people that 


are trying and are doing this drive to find if 


we can’t have a kind of national recognition 


day that will be an annual observance of 


the birthday of this man. Because just a few 
days ago on his birthday, I was talking 
about him, and I made the statement then 
that Lincoln freed the black man; Martin 
Luther King freed the white man. And we 
didn’t know until he did that how heavy 
the burden of racism was that we had been 
bearing for all those years. And thank God 
for what he has done, and he should be 
remembered. 

Q. [Inaudible] 

Mr. Gillespie. Can’t hear you 

Q. [Inaudible] 

The President. 
ble 

Mr. Gillespie. Can't hear you 

The President. I've got the mike, and you 
haven't got a mike. 

Q. She wants applause for America. 

Mr. Gillespie. She wants applause for all 
people working together—{inaudible]. 

Q. [Inaudible] 

The President. Oh. 

Q. (Inaudible|—applause. 

Q. [Inaudible] [Applause] 

The President. When | said earlier that 
we were standing in the middle of what has 
made America great, that’s part of it. We 
came from every corner of the world, came 
here because our ancestors—some of us 
came directly, and then some of us by way 
of our ancestors—but the one common 
characteristic we have and we've proven to 
all the world with all their prejudices and 
their jealousies and their bickerings that go 


We're all having trou- 
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on between ethnic groups and between 
racial and religious groups—here in this 
country, yes, we’ve got our faults and our 
problems, but we’ve made it work better 
than it has ever worked any place in the 
world. And I think the common heritage of 
all of us is that somebody in our family—or 
ourselves, if we’re the first to come here— 
had a little ounce of courage and a love of 
freedom that made us tear up the roots in 
the homeland and come here to this place 
where we could truly be free. 


Mr. Gillespie. One more question. 


The President. He says I can only take 
one more question. And I don’t know 
whether I am going to be able to hear that 
far back. 

Q. [Inaudible|—Mr. President, what are 
you going to do about the arms race? 

The President. What am I going to do 
about the arms race. Well, we’re going to 
keep on trying to talk the Russians into 
meeting us on that. I proposed, last Novem- 
ber—or a year ago November—I pro- 
posed—to begin with, the Soviet Union has 
more than—well, about 340 intermediate- 
range nuclear missiles aimed—in Europe. 
That’s why they’re called intermediate- 
range. And they’re targeted on all of 
Europe. And there is nothing there as a 
deterrent that could fire back, in other 
words, to keep them from firing in the first 
place. 

And the NATO countries asked us some 
time ago if we would provide Pershing and 
cruise missiles in enough number to be 
based in Western Europe as a deterrent to 
those weapons. And I proposed, a year ago 
last November, that we sit down with the 
Russians and see if we couldn’t negotiate a 
zero option—that they give up all of theirs, 
and we won't put any in Western Europe— 
and free that whole area of the world from 
that threat that is hanging over them. 

Now, so far, they’ve only met us halfway. 
They’re willing for us to have zero. They 
want to keep on having missiles. We're 
going to keep on negotiating. 

But in addition to that, we have a team in 
Geneva now that is negotiating, also, a re- 
duction of the great intercontinental ballis- 
tic missiles that the Soviets have aimed at 
us and that we have aimed at them. And 
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we've asked them to join us in cutting way 
back to below the level we now have— 
which is much less than they have—and 
have an equal number, and have it be ver- 
ifiable, so that we'll know whether each 
other is cheating or not. And we’re continu- 
ing with that. But at the same time, we 
have a third team that is negotiating with 
them to see if they won’t join us in reduc- 
ing what are called “conventional arms”— 
just artillery, tanks, things of that kind. 

Now, we’re going to keep on doing that 
for just as long as we can keep them at a 
table, because the goal has to be peace. And 
yet, the only answer to the threat they pose 
is a deterrent that, in other words, we have 
to be strong enough that, until they will 
join us in disarming, they’ve got to know 
that, if they decided to loose those weapons 
on us, they’d suffer enough damage them- 
selves that it wouldn’t be worthwhile. 
That’s the only protection we have against 
that kind of weapon. And, as I say, we are 
the ones who’ve made those proposals. 

I think they came to the negotiating table 
because of our present military buildup— 
the fact that we showed them—or told 
them, unless they did join us in disarming, 
then they were going to have to face the 
fact that we were going to build our arma- 
ments up to the point that we could protect 
the freedom of the people of this country 
and of the free world. And once we made 
that plain, they were willing to come and 
sit down at the negotiating table. 

And I hope they'll meet us in good faith 
and join us, because this’d be the contribu- 
tion that this generation of Americans could 
make to the world that would be remem- 
bered for all time to come—if the great 
nations would begin turning their swords 
into plowshares. 

So, just keep a prayer in your heart for 
us. We’re going to try to do it. 

They tell me I’ve got to quit. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:30 p.m. in 
the assembly line area of the plant follow- 
ing a tour of the facilities. He was accompa- 
nied on the tour by Kenneth Olsen, presi- 
dent of the corporation, and Ralph Gil- 
lespie, manager of the Roxbury plant. 


Massachusetts High Technology 
Council 





Question-and-Answer Session With 
Members of the Council. January 26, 1983 





Mr. d’Arbeloff. This really concludes our 
presentation, Mr. President. Since we are 
speaking without the press present, we 
thought we might have a question-and- 
answer period. [Laughter] And we certainly 
would be delighted to hear your comments 
and be, perhaps, responsive to some ques- 
tions you might have. 

The President. Well, that’s just fine with 
me. All right. I see you have a couple of 
camera clubs, though, that dropped in. 
[Laughter] 

No, and I’ve been most interested in 
some of the things that were said here 
and—because of the problems that you 
mentioned—when you mentioned in educa- 
tion and in the tax structure. 

You know that we labor under a political 
climate that has been made popular over 
the years in which automatically there is a 
reaction to a suggestion, such as you made, 
about capital gains, that this is designed 
solely to benefit the rich, whoever the rich 
are supposed to be. We do know that every 
time that we have made alterations down- 
ward in the capital gains tax, the Govern- 
ment has increased its revenues from that 
tax by making capital gain investments and 
sales and so forth more attractive than they 
are. The same is true of some of the other 
tax things that we believe. And there is a 
tendency to forget that in the long run it is 
out of that growing gross national product 
that every individual and every worker in 
this country is going to benefit. 

I know—I have some figures, not with me 
here—about several years ago, what had 
happened when the taxes and the marginal 
rates were increased, but particularly the 
capital gains tax, and how in the open 
market, the money markets, Wall Street, 
the billions of dollars that had been traded 
and sold in—well, to capitalize industries 
like your own, particularly smaller indus- 
tries that were getting started, the entre- 
preneurs and so forth. Within a very few 
years, just a couple of years at the new 
higher rates, that had dwindled down to 
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just a few million dollars, $15 million, I 
think. And only a couple of those entrepre- 
neur-type companies that had gone to the 
marketplace for funding. 

I think one of the challenges facing all of 
us on all of this is, there is a great lack of 
understanding among otherwise well-edu- 
cated and intelligent people on things of 
this kind and the marketplace, how it func- 
tions and what is required to make it work. 
And much of what remains is prejudice. 

The educational subject that you brought 
up there and about the higher education, 
I’m wondering, again, and how do we get at 
this problem of whether we're getting all 
that the dollars invested should buy? Be- 
cause with inflation down to 3.9 percent in 
1982, we found there were two areas—one 
we know of is health care, that was up sev- 
eral times as high in its inflation rate as the 
national average. Second to it was educa- 
tion, which was increasing in cost in 1982 at 
somewhere in excess well between 8 and 9 
percent, not the 3.9 or even holding down 
there. 

And here again, I wonder—particularly in 
those tax-supported institutions and those 
that have government help—have we done 
the same thing there that we’ve done to 
some individuals? Have we become—it’s so 
easy, be dependent on government that 
business practices that would be absolute 
imperatives in your own businesses are no 
longer applying, for example, in that field, 
to education. 

I’m accused of telling anecdotes and so 
forth, but let me just give one example. 
While I was Governor of California, I vis- 
ited a State-supported institution, higher 
education. It was up in the north of our 
State in what you would expect that a 
school of forestry and engineering and so 
forth would be the principal functions 
there. But having been in the business I’d 
been in before I was Governor, I was 
proudly shown through their theater arts 
department. And I was shown their TV stu- 
dios. They even had a revolving stage so 
that they could have movable sets and so 
forth and a shop for building them and a 
complete theater. And I couldn’t resist. I 
finally said to the man in charge who was so 
proud of this, I said, “May I tell you that if 
any of your graduates ever make it big in 
show business, Broadway, Hollywood, tele- 
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vision, they will never again perform in 
facilities equal to those that you’ve given 
them to learn in.” [Laughter] 

But, well, you said questions, and you 
probably would rather do that than my just 
teeing off here on the subjects. So, why 
don’t you begin? 

Mr. d’Arbeloff. Okay. Why don’t I just 
ask for some hands in terms of somebody 
who'd like to—yes, Milt? 

Mr. Greenberg. 'm Milton Greenberg, 
and I’m president of GCA Corporation, Mr. 
President. Those of us in the high technol- 
ogy industry are very, very worried about 
the growing sentiment in Congress and 
amongst our world trading partners about 
protectionism, the imposition of nontariff 
barriers, et cetera, et cetera. 

As you know, Mr. President, that one of 
the driving forces behind the growth of 
high technology industries everywhere, in- 
cluding this country, is our ability to export 
and to sell in a free and open fashion, based 
mainly on quality and effectiveness to the 
consumer, how can we be helpful to your 
administration to ensure that these markets 
remain free and open, and even increase 
for us? 

The President. Well, when you put the 
question as to how you can be helpful, just 
simply in being supportive of what we’re 
trying to do. We do believe in free trade, 
but it has to be fair trade, also. And we do 
know that there is a wave of protectionism. 
And there are countries that we deal with 
today that, through various devices—regula- 
tions that don’t have anything to do with 
tariffs—make it very difficult for our prod- 
ucts to enter their market. 

I think that you're all well aware, as I am, 
that the high technology field is one in 
which, while we lead today, we are target 
for tonight—in the phrases of World War 
II—that other countries are zeroing in on 
this market, just as they have previously in 
other areas. I don’t believe that retaliatory 
protectionism is the answer at all, because 
every time it’s ever been employed, it’s a 
two-way street. And it just ends—it gets 
down to lesser trade and less jobs and less 
prosperity. 

We have been—it hasn’t been widely 
publicized, because I’m a believer in more 
quiet diplomacy—but we have had our 
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people on our teams from Commerce and 
Bill Brock, Ambassador Brock’s section, and 
other levels virtually in constant negotia- 
tions with our allies and our friends—both 
Japan, Europe—on persuading them to join 
us in a freer marketplace, to get rid of those 
restrictive regulations that they have. I 
should think, on the tariff basis, we should 
have learned our lesson in the Great De- 
pression and the part that was played in 
that by the Smoot-Hawley tariff bills. 

So, anything that you can do to be sup- 
portive of us in resisting, which we’re going 
to have to do, I know, in the days ahead— 
the protectionist wave that is growing in 
our own Congress—will be beneficial, be- 
cause, as I say, while we believe in free 
trade, we are still going to do our utmost to 
see that it is fair trade. But we don’t believe 
that we can accomplish that by, then, auto- 
matically slamming the gates and joining 
them in protectionism. 

Mr. d’Arbeloff. Thank you, sir. 

Do we have time for one more question, 
Mr. President? 

The President. Yes. 

Mr. Cullinane. John Cullinane, Cullinane 
Database Systems. Mr. President, I was re- 
cently asked to chair a committee in behalf 
of the Massachusetts High Technology 
Council on computer literacy, kindergarten 
through the 12th grade. And more recently, 
I was asked to chair the advisory committee 
for Northeastern University’s new college of 
computer sciences. So, many of us were 
quite interested in your comments last 
night about tax incentives or other incen- 
tives to parents and the average American 
in terms of, related to the cost of education 
and what could be done in that area. 

Obviously, jobs are important for these 
children. And, naturally, the high tech com- 
munity can benefit from that. And we 
wonder what your nuances of your program 
were and what we can do also to help in 
that particular cause. 

The President. Well, we are exploring 
what we can do to make it possible for 
more families to contribute to the educa- 
tional costs. If you look back at the history 
of the Government getting involved in ev- 
erything from the work-study program to 
student loans to guaranteed loans to the 
outright Pell Grants and so forth—and I 
know that we’ve been assailed as trying to 


cut back on that and in this way we're 
trying to deprive people that wouldn’t oth- 
erwise get an education. No, what we were 
trying to do in whatever cutbacks we made 
was to see that the money was directed to 
those people whose family incomes were 
such that very obviously they could not get 
higher education without some kind of 
help. 

But the truth of the matter is, as the Gov- 
ernment has grown in billions and billions 
of dollars in these student aid programs, the 
percentage of family help to students has 
visibly declined. And the interest rates were 
higher than they are now. It wasn’t hard to 
discover that some families who could oth- 
erwise afford to send their offspring to col- 
lege were resorting to loan programs, be- 
cause by borrowing the money at the low 
interest for a college lean, they could then 
put that money back in Treasury notes at 
the same Treasury where they had obtained 
the loans, at a higher rate of interest, use 
their own money to send the young people 
to school. They were making a profit on it. 
These were the things that we were trying 
to head off. 

But we are studying right now programs 
that will make it more possible for the 
family to help. I mentioned one last night. 
Monday is when we will disclose the budget 
and what it is that we are proposing. But 
we do have in mind a program, a savings 
program in which there will be a tax incen- 
tive for people to start saving for their chil- 
dren’s eventual college education, try and 
induce them to do that. That, at the same 
time, will, of course, aid in our amassing of 
capital, because that money will then be 
available for investment and so forth as it’s 
put into the savings accounts. We want very 
much to see that happen. 

We also are resisting a tendency that has 
even been encouraged in many institutions 
that the student who gets through school on 
student loans, if they’re from the Govern- 
ment, doesn’t need to pay them back. As a 
matter of fact, when I was Governor we 
even found some institutions that were 
giving instructions as to how they could 
avoid paying them back at the same time 
they were helping them process the loan 
applications. But this is important, and it 
must be done. 
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In connection with this and your remarks 
about education, I note that all of this and 
the fine help that you’ve been given is di- 
rected toward higher education. Are we ig- 
noring a problem down at basic education 
that is a part of our problem, that we have 
seen it in our military forces. We’ve seen 
the high—well, as a mother put it to me 
one day in a meeting that I had with a 
group of parents, and she said to me, 
“Don’t talk about busing my child to a 
school or anything else.” She said, “I want 
my child kept in the class he’s in until he 
learns what he’s supposed to have learned 
in that class, not graduated from that class 
and pushed into another one because he’d 
simply come to the end of the term.” Now, 
there’s a lot of that going on also in educa- 
tion today. 

And then we find that we have to—or 
have had to in the past—and I think you'll 
be happy to know that the intelligence 
level and the capability in that regard of 
our Armed Forces today is remarkably 


higher than it has been in past years. But 
there was a time in which training manuals 
had to be written down to a reading level 
that was far down in the elementary grade 


level, and yet high school graduates were 
doing this. And, of course, the other thing 
we do know at the college level is, is there 
a university today that doesn’t have a bone- 
head English course that freshmen have to 
take so that they can begin to handle the 
studies that they are going to get in, at that 
higher level? Are we, as I said last night, 
stopping to think that that child who hasn’t 
had the proper amount of math and science 
by the time he’s 16—which is getting up to 
1 year away from high school graduation— 
they’re never going to be able to be a scien- 
tist or an engineer or hold the jobs that 
you'll one day be advertising for. 

I recently went through the want-ads in 
the Los Angeles Times on a Sunday when I 
was out there on the last trip for the New 
Year holiday. And I was amazed at the—in 
the 45% pages of help wanted ads—that 
how many of those ads were from compa- 
nies like your own, in high technology. And 
they weren’t just advertising they had an 
opening for someone; they were begging 
for people to come in. They were offering 
inducements: “Please, come take our job 
rather that another.” 
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This problem confronts us now. I know 
that I’m preaching sermons here instead of 
maybe giving specific answers. But we 
think that we are going to come up with a 
program that will be helpful and that— 
making it more possible. 

I look back and I feel sorry for some of 
the young people today, because one of the 
better jobs I ever had in my life was the job 
I had working my way through college. I 
washed dishes in the girls’ dormitory. 
[Laughter] 

Have I overstayed my welcome? [Laugh- 
ter] 

Mr. d’Arbeloff. Not a bit. Not a bit, Mr. 
President. But I do know that your sched- 
ule is tight, and I know that you’re running 
late. And I understand that you have some 
concluding remarks that you would like to 
make. 

The President. Well, | want to thank you 
and tell how much this entire day has 
meant to me. I have been in a rarified at- 
mosphere, beginning over there at that 
wonderful institution, OIC, where I saw 
those young people learning the computer 
science and all of these young people who 
heretofore had been denied the privileges 
of such things in their surroundings. They 
told me that they have just graduated 29 of 
these young people, and 12 of them are 
already placed in jobs. Four more have just 
been added to that number and that there 
are 10 more who are very likely to get jobs 
soon. 

I've had the privilege of looking into 
America’s future, I think, today, and the 
future looks good. And I know that you’re 
aware I’ve given a bedrock speech or two 
about the principles that we must get back 
to in our country—reducing tax rates, the 
growth of Federal spending, reviving the 
magic of the market, and bringing govern- 
ment closer to the people. The trouble is, 
sometimes those principles seem about as 
popular in Washington as mandating a 14- 
hour workday on Christmas. [Laughter] 

I just wish that more people would come 
here. It wasn’t too long ago that your State 
was known as Taxachusetts. And that social 
contract that you made that resulted in the 
more than 60,000 jobs for this State and its 
place now in the high technology field was 
the result of some changes in that tax 
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policy. You had a vision; you took action; 
you turned the situation around. This is a 
living laboratory of progress and proof that 
the private sector can work with local gov- 
ernments to solve problems and move 
America forward. 

I'm very impressed that your companies 
have trained or retrained so many people to 
produce high-tech products. You’re chang- 
ing people’s lives, and that’s a wonderful 
thing to do. 

This country was founded and built by 
people with great dreams and the courage 
to take great risks. The company that I vis- 
ited just before this one in the same field of 
high technology—or in a different field, but 
high technology—25 years ago was started 
by three men. And today it’s in a dozen 
countries around the world. It numbers its 
employees in the more than 60,000, and it 
does almost $4 billion in sales a year. Where 
in the world do things like that happen? 
But I think that pioneer spirit that we’ve 
had is still alive, only it isn’t out on the 
prairie now. It’s in institutions such as this. 

I understand that a nearby radio station, 
WFMP and WFGL, launched its own pro- 
grams to encourage more permanent pri- 
vate sector jobs by offering free advertising 
to the companies that create those jobs. 

Two years ago, I asked our citizens to join 
together in a national crusade to make 
America great again. We’ve faced some 
awesome problems. But we’ve also made 
real progress in bringing down the crip- 
pling interest rates, inflation, and the tax 
rates that were smothering growth. Our 
crusade goes forward. We will take new 
steps to rebuild our country. We’re still the 
technological leaders in the world. And we 
must not only keep that edge, we must in- 
crease it. So, I intend to open a national 
dialog on how our private sector can export 
more goods, and create more jobs at home 
and abroad. 

To strengthen our firms to compete more 
effectively, we need to better mobilize the 
tools and resources of science and technol- 
ogy. So, let me tell you today, we will soon 
create a nonpartisan commission on indus- 
trial competitiveness. And I'll ask the com- 
mission to make specific policy recommen- 
dations to me. And I’m asking all of you to 
lend us your experience, your wisdom, and 
every bit of energy that you can spare. 


Now, another piece of news for you: The 
budget that I'll be submitting to the Con- 
gress next week will reflect two key initia- 
tives to spur research and development. We 
will propose unprecedented increases in 
fundamental research, because it offers es- 
sential support for our industries and our 
defense needs. And we will channel this 
research into the most promising areas— 
those most likely to extend the benefits of 
American science expertise to industry. 

As you know, research is the wellspring of 
ideas that leads to new technologies such as 
the transition and the laser. It’s also the— 
the transistor, I should say. And it’s also the 
key source for the highly trained scientists 
and engineers that, as I’ve already men- 
tioned, we will need to lead us into the next 
century. So, I hope you won’t mind it if, 
during my travels, I become something of 
an apostle for your success story here. 

To get back to the very beginning and a 
mention that had to do with the tax struc- 
ture of our country—I realize that there 
will be a great stirring, and I'll probably 
kick myself for having said this. But when 
are we all going to have the courage to 
point out that, in our tax structure, the cor- 
porate tax is very hard to justify its exist- 
ence; that why isn’t the so-called corporate 
tax simply passed on to the stockholders in 
which they then, based on whatever brack- 
et they’re in, will pay in individual income 
tax? And won't this do something about that 
educational map that we saw up there? 

The endowments of institutions—I saw 
how very slim that one up there was for 
how much those institutions, higher educa- 
tion gets from endowment. But those are 
supposed to be tax-free institutions. And 
much of their endowment is invested out 
there in industrial America. But if they’re 
tax free, aren’t they paying a 46-percent tax 
rate before they get the results, the divi- 
dends that they get from the holdings that 
they have? And, thus, wouldn’t it be more 
fair to them, wouldn’t it be more fair to the 
labor union pension funds invested in that 
same industry if they got, as dividends—and 
they wouldn’t have to pay tax on it because 
they are tax free. But other individuals, it 
wouldn’t be a loss to the Government. I 
think there would be a net gain to the 
Government all the way around if we 
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would look at that instead of sticking with 
what is literally a myth about corporations 
and what the taxing policy should be. [Ap- 
plause}| 

I'll remember your applause when the 
press keeps questioning me for days now 
about that. [Laughter] 

Mr. d’Arbeloff. Mr. President, it’s inter- 
esting that some of the members of the 
American Business Conference have been 
really studying the issue that you addressed, 
in terms of corporate taxes and the cost of 
capital in this country. And I can assure you 
that your announcement of establishing a 
commission is very exciting to us. And ABC, 
the growth companies of this country, are 
going to be more than willing to help you. 

The President. Thank you. 

Mr. d’Arbeloff. Mr. President, I thank 
you so much for accepting my invitation 
And you were so gracious to be here at 
Millipore. 

The President. Well, | am most pleased to 
be here, believe me. 


Note: The question-and-answer _ session, 
which began at 3:47 p.m., followed a pres- 


entation by Dmitri d’Arbeloff, chairman of 


the Millipore Corporation, as well as re- 
marks by other members of the council. The 
session was held in the cafeteria of the Mil- 
lipore Corporation building in Bedford, 
Mass. 

Following his meeting with the council, 
the President met with Massachusetts 
Reagan-Bush supporters at the building. 


Corporate Income Tax 





Informal Exchange With Reporters. 
January 26, 1983 





Q. Is this your idea about the income tax, 
too—the corporate income tax? 

Q. Yes, about the corporate income tax. 

Q. About the corporate income tax. 

The President. What? 

Q. (Inaudible|—the corporate income tax. 

Q. [Inaudible|—the Massachusetts State 
Police could move so we can 

Unidentified speaker. {Inaudible|—can’t 
go behind the President. 
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The President. 1 said that you’d all be 
asking about it. 

Q. Tell us about it. 

The President. But | also said that it was 
some time when everybody has got to be 
more reasonable, that we could look at that 
and investigate as to whether it is an advan- 
tage or not. 

Q. Well, I thought you wanted to be fair 
last night in your speech. How is this fair— 
[inaudible]? 

The President. Because corporations are 
owned by people. And instead you would 
take those profits and that money and give 
it to the shareholders, and they would pay 
the tax as individuals. 

Q. Do you want to abolish it, then? 

The President. What? 

Q. Abolish the corporate tax. 

The President. 1 said it was something 
that we ought to look at, because there isn’t 
really a justification for it. 

Q. Those stockholders—{inaudible}. 

The President. Yes, but before they get it, 
they’re entitled as owners to the entire 
profit. Before they get it, it is taxed at a 
corporate rate. Now, maybe some of those 
shareholders are not in as high a rate as the 
corporation. 

Q. [Inaudible] 

The President. No, | said it was something 
to study and look at. 

Q. We'll ask you once again 

The President. | know you will. 

Q. Stay the course. 

The President. You should have taken 
some lessons from those kids over there at 
that plant. They asked good questions. 

Reporters. Thank you. 


Note: The exchange began at approximately 
4 p.m. as the President was leaving the Mil- 
lipore Corporation building to return to 
Washington, D.C. 

As printed above, the item follows the 
White House press release. 


Death of Paul Bryant 





Statement by the President. 
January 26, 1983 





Today we Americans lost a hero who 
always seemed larger than life. Paul “Bear” 
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Bryant won more college football games 
than any other coach in history, and he 
made legends out of ordinary people. Only 
4 weeks ago, we held our breath, then 
cheered, when the “Bear” notched his final 
victory in a game named, fittingly, the Lib- 
erty Bowl. 

He was a hard, but loved taskmaster. Pa- 
triotic to the core, devoted to his players, 
and inspired by a winning spirit that would 
not quit, Bear Bryant gave his country the 
gift of a life unsurpassed. In making the 
impossible seem easy, he lived what we 
strive to be. 


Note: Mr. Bryant, 69, died in Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., following a heart attack. He had re- 
cently retired as head coach of the Universi- 
ty of Alabama football team. 

On January 28, the White House an- 
nounced that the President asked Coach 
George Allen to be his personal representa- 
tive at the January 28 funeral services for 
Mr. Bryant in Tuscaloosa. 


Convention on International 
Expositions 





Message to the Senate Transmitting an 
Amendment to the Protocol of the 
Convention. January 27, 1983 





To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit herewith an amendment to the 
Protocol of November 30, 1972 (TIAS 9948) 
to the Convention of November 22, 1928 
concerning International Expositions (TIAS 
6548, 6549) with a view to receiving the 
advice and consent of the Senate to its ac- 
ceptance. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
permit France to commemorate the French 
Revolution in a universal exposition at Paris 
in 1989, and the United States and Spain to 
commemorate the discovery of the Ameri- 
cas in a two-site universal exposition at Chi- 
cago and Seville in 1992. The present provi- 
sions of the Protocol do not permit the 
holding of a universal exposition in 1992 
and another universal exposition only three 


years earlier in 1989. A minimum interval 
of seven years is required by the Protocol. 

I submit herewith the Report of the Sec- 
retary of State on the amendment. 

I strongly support the holding of a univer- 
sal exposition to commemorate the discov- 
ery of the Americas and have previously 
designated Chicago as the site in the United 
States for that purpose. I recommend that 
the Senate give prompt consideration to the 
amendment and advice and consent to its 
acceptance. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
January 27, 1983. 


The Cyprus Problem 





Letter to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and the Chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
January 27, 1983 





Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. Chairman:) 

In accordance with the provisions of 
Public Law 95-384, I am submitting the 
following report on progress made during 


‘the past 60 days toward reaching a negoti- 


ated settlement of the Cyprus problem. 

The intercommunal negotiations between 
Greek Cypriot and Turkish Cypriot repre- 
sentatives recessed from December 4 until 
mid-January, a period during which the 
United Nations Secretary General’s Special 
Representative, Ambassador Gobbi, visited 
New York and Geneva on U.N. business. 

On December 1, U.N. Secretary General 
Perez de Cuellar submitted his latest semi- 
annual report on Cyprus to the Security 
Council. In the report, a copy of which is 
attached, the Secretary General reviews 
progress in the peacekeeping operations of 
UNFICYP and in the parallel humanitarian 
assistance programs. He also reports the in- 
tercommunal negotiations continue to focus 
on the “evaluation” previously submitted 
by Ambassador Gobbi to the two sides. This 
approach, the Secretary General reports, is 
the best means available to provide a 
“structured, substantive” method of discuss- 
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ing the differences. He states further that 
the discussions “remain cooperative and 
constructive” and that the interlocutors, 
having essentially completed discussion of 
constitutional issues, will now focus on terri- 
torial matters. Perez de Cuellar observes 
that the task of developing “an overall 
package deal” should be undertaken soon in 
the talks and that he is confident that, 
“with the political will” on both sides, such 
a package can be accomplished. 

Subsequent to the Secretary General’s 
report, on December 14, the Security 
Council voted unanimously to extend the 
mandate of the U.N. forces in Cyprus until 
June 15, 1983. 

We fully concur with the Secretary Gen- 
eral’s assessment. We remain in very close 
touch with him, his staff, and, in particular, 
with Ambassador Gobbi. During the period 
the Special Cyprus Coordinator, Christian 
A. Chapman, visited New York twice to dis- 
cuss the situation with senior U.N. officials. 
At present we, the U.N. officials, and the 
parties to the negotiations doubt much 
progress can be made during the present 
electoral campaign in Cyprus. The possibili- 
ties for progress should improve, however, 
after the February 13 election. 

This Administration continues strongly to 
support efforts to find just and lasting solu- 
tions for the serious problems facing the 
people of Cyprus. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald Reagan 


Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr., Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and 
Charles H. Percy, chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. 


International Regulations for 
Preventing Collisions at Sea 





Message to the Congress Transmitting 
Amendments to the Regulations. 
January 27, 1983 





To the Congress of the United States: 


Consistent with the International Naviga- 
tional Rules Act of 1977 (Public Law 95-75; 
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33 U.S.C. 1602), I transmit herewith 
Amendments to the International Regula- 
tions for Preventing Collisions at Sea, 1972, 
adopted at London November, 1981. The 
International Regulations for Preventing 
Collisions at Sea, 1972 (72 COLREGS), done 
at London October 29, 1972, were signed 
by over 50 contracting parties to the Inter- 
national Maritime Organization (IMO). The 
72 COLREGS entered into force worldwide 
on July 15, 1977, and replaced the 1960 
Collision Regulations. During the past five 
years, the 72 COLREGS have served well 
to avert collisions at sea. Nevertheless, expe- 
rience indicated that some clarifications 
were desirable. Consequently, rather than 
formulate new regulations, the Sub-Com- 
mittee on Safety of Navigation of IMO’s 
Maritime Safety Committee proposed a 
group of 55 amendments to clarify the ex- 
isting regulations. While the amendments 
do have substance there are no major 
changes to the regulations. Many of the 
amendments relax lighting requirements, 
particularly for smaller vessels. Other 
amendments simply clarify wording. 

The same year that the 72 COLREGS 
entered into force, the Secretary of Trans- 
portation formed the Rules of the Road Ad- 
visory Committee (RORAC). 

The primary purpose of this committee 
was to formulate unified rules for our 
inland waters. Rule l(b) of 72 COLREGS 
states: 


“Nothing in these Rules shall interfere 
with the operation of special rules 
made by an appropriate authority for 
roadsteads, harbors, rivers, lakes or 
inland waterways connected with the 
high seas and navigable by seagoing 
vessels. Such Special Rules shall con- 
form as closely as possible to these 
Rules.” 


With this goal in mind, RORAC recom- 
mended that the rules be enacted into law 
by the Inland Navigational Rules Act of 
1980 (Public Law 96-591). Four very im- 
portant accomplishments of this Act were: 

A. Our inland rules were modernized; 

B. they were unified; 

C. they were brought into conformity 

with 72 COLREGS; and 
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D. having anticipated the 55 amendments 
to 72 COLREGS, many of these 
amendments were written into our 
own rules. 

Consequently, when the 72 COLREGS 
amendments become effective, our own 
rules will conform more closely to interna- 
tional regulations than they do at present. It 
is apparent from examining our rules close- 
ly, that RORAC and the Congress, in sup- 
porting the Inland Navigational Rules Act 
of 1980, fully supported the COLREGS 
amendments being submitted. It is of note 
that no country has deposited an objection 
with IMO to any of the 55 amendments, 
and none are anticipated. 

In the absence of a duly enacted law to 
the contrary, I will proclaim that the 
amendments will enter into force for the 
United States on June 1, 1983. 


Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
January 27, 1983. 


Meeting With President Hosni 
Mubarak 





Remarks Following the Meeting. 
January 27, 1983 





President Reagan. President Mubarak 
and I have just had a comprehensive and a 
useful discussion, first in our office and then 
over lunch. And, as might be expected 
given our full partnership in search for re- 
gional peace and security, there was broad 
agreement on the critical issues facing us in 
the Middle East and in Africa. 

We reviewed the situation in Lebanon, 
and I assured President Mubarak of my de- 
termination to support the territorial integ- 
rity, the independence, and the sovereignty 
of Lebanon to the end. And to that end, 
there must be early withdrawal of all for- 
eign forces. 

We also discussed the urgent need to 
achieve a comprehensive peace settlement 
for the Middle East which would permit all 
the states in the region to live in peace, 
while meeting the legitimate rights of the 
Palestinian people. In that regard, I 


thanked President Mubarak for his support 
of my September peace initiative and 
promised to work closely with him to 
expand the peace process. 

On Africa, I reaffirmed our support for 
Egypt’s constructive efforts as the leading 
African power to promote the stability and 
development of African countries and insti- 
tutions. 

On the bilateral questions, I reiterated 
the importance of our economic and mili- 
tary assistance for Egypt and assured the 
President that our assistance will comple- 
ment his economic policy and development 
priorities. 

Specifically, we wish to support the prior- 
ities of the new Egyptian 5-year plan, with 
emphasis on the increasing agricultural and 
industrial productivity and the rehabilita- 
tion and expansion of the water and related 
disposal systems in Egypt’s major urban 
centers. 

In response to President Mubarak’s re- 
quest for more flexible economic assistance, 
our ministries will work together to find 
ways and means for rapidly dispersing such 
assistance. We also will explore with the 
Congress the ways to permit some repro- 
graming of funds to high priority areas. 

President Mubarak’s visit, the second 
since he was elected to office, emphasizes 
the special nature of our relations with 
Egypt and the importance I assign his 
friendship and wise counsel. 

Our two countries share a common dedi- 
cation to building in the Middle East some- 
thing that is peaceful and prosperous and 
secure from outside intervention. The 
Egyptian-American full partnership has ac- 
complished much toward the realization of 
that ideal. We will continue to build on our 
record of accomplishment, and I look for- 
ward to working with our friend, my friend, 
President Mubarak, toward that end. 

And welcome to our country once again. 

President Mubarak. Thank you, Mr. 
President. 

I was very pleased to meet again with my 
friend, President Reagan, and to pursue our 
discussions of issues of mutual concern. As 
the President just stated, we had an oppor- 
tunity to review the situation in the Middle 
East with a view of enhancing the prospects 
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for peace and stability in that troubled 
region. 

We focused on the situation in Lebanon 
and the negotiations on the Palestinian 
question. I welcomed President Reagan’s as- 
surances of the U.S. determination to con- 
tinue to play the role of the full partner in 
the peace process. I also welcomed his reaf- 
firmation of the United States commitment 
to support the _ territorial integrity, 
independence, and sovereignty of Lebanon. 

The time factor is crucial to the success of 
our endeavors. Top priority must be given 
to reaching agreement on the withdrawal of 
Israeli forces. Upon achieving that, other 
aspects of the problem would be easier to 
solve. 

We have always seen the necessity to 
make meaningful progress towards a com- 
prehensive settlement. In this respect, the 
centrality of the Palestinian problem in the 
entire dispute becomes self-evident. With 
this in mind, we supported President Rea- 
gan’s initiative on September Ist, 1982. We 
earnestly hope that the weeks ahead will 
witness movement towards the negotiating 
table by all the parties concerned. 

I am pleased to say that I was encouraged 
by what I heard from King Hussein of 
Jordan and the Palestinian leadership, to 
gether with several other Arab leaders. I 
believe that a golden opportunity exists, 
and it would be a grave mistake to miss it. 

I also believe that the peace process 
would be enforced if the United States 
moves further in the direction of supporting 
the right of the Palestinian people to self- 
determination. 

We agreed that the Israeli settlement 
policy is a serious obstacle to peace. There- 
fore, efforts must be exerted to bring about 
a total freeze of settlement activities. 

I discussed with the President certain as- 
pects of the war between Iran and Iraq and 
the need to exert additional efforts for the 
purpose of achieving an immediate termi- 
nation of hostilities. 

On bilateral matters, we discussed issues 
related to economic and to military cooper- 
ation. I expressed to President Reagan our 
gratitude to the American people for their 
unwavering support. This will enhance our 
ability to cope with the economic problems 
we are confronting. The United States has 
proven it is a real and reliable friend. We 
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are determined to deepen that friendship 
and intensify our cooperation. 

Thank you. 

Reporter. Mr. President, have you 
changed your mind about corporate taxes? 

The President. 1 said yesterday that I 
would kick myself for saying that. I have. 
[Laughter] 


Note: President Reagan spoke at 1:28 p.m. 
to reporters assembled at the South Portico 
of the White House. 

Earlier in the day, President Mubarak 
met with the President in the Oval Office. 
Participants in the meeting included, on the 
American side, Vice President George Bush, 
Secretary of State George P. Shultz, Assist- 
ant to the President for National Security 
Affairs William P. Clark, and Ambassador 
Philip C. Habib, special representative of 
the President to the Middle East, and, on 
the Egyptian side, Deputy Prime Minister 
Kamal Hasan “Ali, Minister of State for For- 
eign Affairs Butrus Butrus Ghali, and 
Ashraf ‘Abd al-Latif Ghorbal, Egyptian 
Ambassador to the United States. 

The two Presidents then went to the Cabi- 
net Room for a meeting with an expanded 
group of their advisers. The meeting was 
followed by a working luncheon in the 
Residence. 


Gun Control Act of 1968 





Statement Concerning Amendments to the 
Act. January 27, 1983 





Since its inception, this administration has 
been committed to removing unnecessary 
and burdensome Federal redtape. We are 
also committed to the idea that it is the 
criminal who is responsible for violence and 
crime, not the law-abiding firearms owner. 
Accordingly, my administration has sought 
to remove those restrictions that operate 
only to burden the law-abiding and to con- 
centrate law enforcement resources upon 
criminals. 

I was pleased, therefore, to sign into law 
two amendments to the Gun Control Act of 
1968 which remove the recordkeeping re- 
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quirement on sales of .22 rimfire ammuni- 
tion. Prior to this, dealers were required to 
verify and record the identity, birthdate, 
and ammunition type for most retail ammu- 
nition sales. Since several billion rounds of 
ammunition are sold to sportsmen and 
sportswomen each year, a tremendous 
amount of time and paperwork was in- 
volved in recording these sales. Yet there 
was little evidence that these recordkeep- 
ing requirements were of significant use in 
solving crime. 

These amendments will remove needless 
recordkeeping requirements for the most 
popular sporting ammunition, the .22 rim- 
fire, and thus eliminate the paperwork on 
over a billion rounds annually. 


Note: The amendments were contained in 
HJ. Res. 631, which provided for continu- 
ing appropriations for fiscal year 1983. As 
enacted, H.J. Res. 631 is Public Law 97-377, 
approved by the President on December 21, 
1982. 


Republican National Committee 





Remarks at a Reception Honoring Richard 
Richards. January 27, 1983 





The President. Say, you’re here from all 
over, aren’t youP Thank you. Thank you for 
a very—— 

Audience 
Boston. 

The President. What? 

Audience member. We 
Boston. 

The President. Thank you. And I want to 
tell you, for one of us to get loved in 
Boston—{/aughter|—takes some doing. 

But I want to thank you very much. You 
aren’t by any chance Republicans, are you? 
[Laughter] I knew I was among friends. But 
I dropped by to say a few words, if I could, 
about a personal friend of mine and of the 
GOP as well. 

You know, Robert Louis Stevenson once 
said that a friend is a present you give your- 
self. And in Dick Richards, I think we’ve 
given ourselves quite a gift, a very good 
friend. 


member. [Inaudible|—in 


love you in 


Back in "76 when we had an incumbent 
President and I happened to be a challeng- 
er, Dick was the State chairman in Utah. 
And he put himself on the line, becoming 
the first State chairman to endorse me. I’ve 
never forgotten the courage and conviction 
that it took to do that, and, Dick, I want 
you to know that I'll always be grateful. 

But Dick is not just a friend. As head of 
the RNC, he’s been a friend of all Republi- 
cans. During his tenure as Chairman, he’s 
devoted himself to raising money and pro- 
viding expertise for our cause and our can- 
didates. And during his tenure, the RNC 
subsequently raised more money than at 
any other time in Republican Party history. 

He also devoted himself to—[applause}— 
and he deserves that. He also devoted him- 
self to fortifying our country and our—or 
our county and our State organizations, I 
should say. He created a labor advisory 
board, opening channels to organized labor. 
and he made real progress in recruiting and 
financing qualified minority candidates. 
And, Dick, that’s a record which honors you 
personally, but I think, also, all of us take 
pride in it. Now—{applause|—yes, you can. 

But now, about the new leadership—Paul 
Laxalt has agreed to serve as a General 
Chairman and to help coordinate the activi- 
ties of all the Republican committees. And 
Frank Fahrenkopf will serve as Chairman of 
the RNC, and we look forward to working 
with Frank as he discharges the historic re- 
sponsibilities of that chairmanship. 

And if I can, I'd like to give a more 
upbeat prognostication about our party’s 
future than some of those you may have 
been hearing or reading in certain newspa- 
pers that just want to be coldly calculating 
about us. 

I think our party’s going to be in good 
shape by 1984, despite what you read in the 
paper. We’ll do well because of what you 
might call the “Republican strategic triad.” 
That’s fundraising ability, nuts and bolts or- 
ganization, and talented candidates. And let 
me say the issues, also, will start to break 
our way as the economy improves and 
many of our problems will begin to correct 
themselves. We’re going to have a good 
record to run on in 1984. And as just an 
indication of that, General Motors has just 
announced that over the next 3 months 
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they’re recalling 21,400 of their indefinitely 
laid off because of their—{applause]. There 
will be a fight in town to take credit for 
that one. [Laughter] 

But I think we’ve made a solid beginning 
on the difficult tasks of giving the govern- 
ment back to the people, a healthy econo- 
my back to free enterprise, and a strong 
defense back to the free world. Incidentally, 
I can’t give you the figures on this, but 
tomorrow morning the economic indicators 
will be released, and there will be some 
good news tomorrow morning on that, too. 

Now, again, I want to thank Dick for his 
role in helping us to move closer to our 
dreams, and I want to thank all of you here 
today, as well. If it weren't for you, there 
wouldn’t be a Republican Party. And | 
think now I've said enough, except just a 
heartfelt thank you and God bless you to all 
of you for being here, and don’t let 

Audience member. [Inaudible] 

Audience. [Chanting] Four more years! 

The President. You know I can’t answer 
that. Listen, if you 

Audience. {Chanting] Four more years! 
Six more years! Four more years! 

Mr. Richards. Ladies and gentlemen, 
thank you very much. [Laughter] 

Audience member. 
Ronnie. 

Mr. Richards. Mr. President, I believe 
that you are the best thing the Republican 
Party has going for it today 

Audience member. No doubt about it. 

Mr. Richards. and we all want you to 
know that we’re proud of you and the great 
leadership that you have given to this coun- 
try, and each of us pledge our continued 
support for you and what you're trying to 
do to lead America back to greatness. 
Thank you very much for being with us 
tonight. 

Mr. Fahrenkopf. | would just ask before 
we have the President come down and 
meet with some of you that we all give 
Dick Richards another hand for the great 
job he did for this committee. [Applause] 
And, Mr. President, on behalf of the con- 
tinuing Republican National Committee for 
the next 2 years, we want to at this time 
urge you and Vice President Bush to seek 
reelection, and you have our support all the 
way. 


Hang in_ there, 
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, 1983 


The President. You know I can’t answer 
that now, but thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 5:35 p.m. at 
the Washington Hilton Hotel. The reception 
was a part of the regular mid-winter meet- 
ing of the Republican National Committee. 


National Gallery of Art 


Remarks at the Tribute to Andrew W. 
Mellon Dinner. January 27, 1983 


Trustees of the National Gallery, Mr. Chief 
Justice, members of the Cabinet, Members 
of Congress, distinguished guests: 

I will not speak as long as I did in the 
State of the Union address. [Laughter] 

Nancy and I are pleased to be here to 
honor Andrew Mellon and to celebrate an- 
other milestone in the realizaton of his 
vision of a national gallery of art—an 
American gallery, created for the enrich- 
ment of all the people of the United States 
and second to none in its commitment to 
excellence. 

Tonight we inaugurate some 40,000 
square feet of new gallery space. It’s a great 
privilege for me to share in this. President 
Roosevelt accepted the original gifts of the 
west wing—or the West Building, and Mr. 
Mellon’s collection in 1941. And President 
Carter accepted the East Building in 1978. 
It’s taken 42 years, but now a Republican 
has a chance to share in the fun. [Laughter] 

The man we honor tonight, Andrew 
Mellon, contributed so much—as a captain 
of finance and industry, as a highly princi- 
pled public servant, and—which is the 
reason we remember him this evening—as 
an individual whose dedication to the arts 
still enriches the people of the United 
States. In business, he contributed to the 
great industrial expansion that provided the 
American people with the bounty of free- 
dom and wealth the world had never 
known. His personal commitment to the 
arts added a further dimension of meaning 
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and beauty to the liberty in which he be- 
lieved so deeply. 

Mr. Mellon’s philanthropy was not—as 
some would have us believe—a rare excep- 
tion. It was and is a vital part of the Ameri- 
can character. From our earliest days, the 
arts in America have depended on this gen- 
erosity and, yes, on the appreciation of the 
cultural underpinnings of our society. Our 
country has been blessed with great patrons 
like Andrew Mellon, but also with millions 
of less wealthy Americans who give what 
they can in order to elevate the cultural 
level of their community and of their coun- 
try. 

We can all be proud that in 1981, the 
most recent figures available, Americans 
contributed a recordbreaking $3.35 billion 
to cultural institutions and organizations. It 
represents an increase of 13.2 percent from 
the year before. 

Americans, more than any other people, 
have always understood the relationship be- 
tween personal freedom and individual re- 
sponsibility, something which is especially 
true in the arts. However, we have enjoyed 
our cultural freedom for so long that some- 
times some of us may take it for granted. 

A group of young Americans were tour- 
ing Latvia a few years ago. They were 
given an opportunity to visit with a local 
artist. And this painter, careful with her 
words because she was speaking through a 
government interpreter, suggested that the 
artist fared better under communism be- 
cause the system demanded quality before 
an artist’s work could be shown, thus pre- 
venting an undeveloped artist from ruining 
his or her reputation. This painter, for ex- 
ample, said she had worked hard and was 
soon to be permitted a showing in Moscow. 
And she pulled out some examples of her 
work. And, as is so often the case with So- 
cialist realism, her work lacked a certain 
personality and feeling. 

Before the young Americans could leave, 
however, this artist insisted that they see 
some of the examples of her earlier work, 
before her skills had matured enough for a 
showing in Moscow. And she removed from 
her closet some photographs of her earlier 
paintings, paintings that were alive with ex- 
pression, reflecting warmth and vitality. She 
had given those young Americans a mes- 


sage without ever saying a negative word 
about artistic freedom under totalitarianism. 

The National Gallery, as was Mr. Mellon’s 
wish, has gone to great lengths to prevent 
political interference with its decisions. We 
can all be grateful that God provided this 
country with leaders who loved culture and 
also loved liberty, as exemplified by 
Andrew Mellon. And tonight I would like to 
take an opportunity to thank his son, Paul 
Mellon, for all he’s doing for the arts and 
for what he has done for the National Gal- 
lery. 

I understand that at today’s meeting the 
trustees accepted the extraordinary gift of 
paintings, sculpture, and graphic art that 
we've seen, from Paul Mellon. Well, I, too, 
am proud to accept this gift on behalf of 
the people of the United States. 

Paul, it would be inappropriate to say 
that you’re following in your father’s foot- 
steps, because you’re leaving some mighty 
big footprints of your own. Of course, one 
would expect nothing less from an old horse 
cavalryman like yourself. And you can take 
that from an old horse cavalryman himself. 
[Laughter] 

Seriously, though, the work that you're 
doing, like the generous contributions of so 
many here tonight, is something for which 
all of you can be rightfully proud. 

Andrew Mellon’s original gifts, his collec- 
tion and the funds for the gallery, were 
made on the condition that the gallery 
would not bear his name, but the name of 
the Nation instead. He knew well that a 
country is as refined and decent as its 
people. Our cultural future, as it should be, 
is not in the hands of a minister or commis- 
sar of arts but, instead, is dependent on 
farsighted men and women who are dedi- 
cated to the cultural betterment of Amer- 
ica—people who yearn to’ share their love 
of art with their fellow citizens and take it 
upon themselves to do what is necessary for 
cultural and artistic advancement. 

Early in our Republic, our country was 
often referred to as a new Athens. Many 
basic ideals of democracy can be traced 
back to that ancient city-state, a city with 
elections and an open marketplace called 
an agora; a city, a gathering center for man- 
kind where intellectual and artistic creativ- 
ity reached new heights—left artistic trea- 
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sures that speak to us through the ages. 
Today we should all be grateful to citizens 
like Andrew Mellon who left, as did the 
Founding Fathers, a legacy like that of 
Athens which will speak to mankind for a 
thousand years. 

I don’t know that it was Athens, but I do 
know that there was a Greek city-state back 
in that time that had a custom that has 
intrigued me very much. When a citizen 
had a proposal to make for a government 
program, he made it standing on a chair 
with a noose around his neck. [Laughter] 
And if the people liked his proposal, they 
removed the noose; if they didn’t, they 
kicked the chair. [Laughter] I don’t suppose 
we could institute that. [Laughter] We'll 
stick with the arts and the other democratic 
ideals. 

But I thank you for letting me be a part, 
and Nancy be a part, of your efforts in 
behalf of the National Gallery of Art. Thank 
you all, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:32 p.m. in 


the West Building of the National Gallery 
of Art. 


National Day of Prayer, 1983 





Proclamation 5017. January 27, 1983 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Prayer is the mainspring of the American 
spirit, a fundamental tenet of our people 
since before the Republic was founded. A 
year before the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, in 1775, the Continental Congress 
proclaimed the first National Day of Prayer 
as the initial positive action they asked of 
every colonist. 

Two hundred years ago in 1783, the 
Treaty of Paris officially ended the long, 
weary Revolutionary War during which a 
National Day of Prayer had been pro- 
claimed every spring for eight years. When 
peace came the National Day of Prayer was 
forgotten. For almost half a century, as the 
Nation grew in power and wealth, we put 
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aside this deepest expression of American 
belief—our national dependence on the 
Providence of God. 

It took the tragedy of the Civil War to 
restore a National Day of Prayer. As Abra- 
ham Lincoln said, “Intoxicated with unbro- 
ken success, we have become too self-suffi- 
cient to feel the necessity of redeeming and 
preserving grace, too proud to pray to the 
God that made us.” 

Revived as an annual observance by Con- 
gress in 1952, the National Day of Prayer 
has become a great unifying force for our 
citizens who come from all the great reli- 
gions of the world. Prayer unites people. 
This common expression of reverence heals 
and brings us together as a Nation and we 
pray it may one day bring renewed respect 
for God to all the peoples of the world. 

From General Washington’s struggle at 
Valley Forge to the present, this Nation has 
fervently sought and received divine guid- 
ance as it pursued the course of history. 
This occasion provides our Nation with an 
opportunity to further recognize the source 
of our blessings, and to seek His help for 
the challenges we face today and in the 
future. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim Thursday, May 5, 1983, 
National Day of Prayer. I call upon every 
citizen of this great Nation to gather togeth- 
er on that day in homes and places of wor- 
ship to pray, each after his or her own 
manner, for unity of the hearts of all man- 
kind. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 27th day of Jan., in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
three, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and seventh. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:22 a.m., January 28, 1983) 


Note: The text of the proclamation was re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary 
on January 28. 
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National League of Families of 
American Prisoners and Missing in 
Southeast Asia 


Remarks at a Meeting of the League. 
January 28, 1983 


George Brooks, Ann Griffiths, members of 


the Board, and the family members, and 
Members of Congress: 

I think most of you know that during the 
course of any given day, we meet with an 
assortment of groups Ww ho represent a cross 
section of interests and causes. None of 
those meetings are routine, but I must tell 
you that this meeting today is more than 
special. 

The anguish you've suffered—the families 
of brave men of listed prisoners of war or 
missing in action—the misery and anguish is 
unspeakable, something the rest of us can 
really never know even in a partial meas- 
ure. Twelve years ago, I said something to a 
group of you in California that I believe is 
even more true today: If they could be here 
today, millions of Americans, from every 
corner of this land, who have only a glim- 
mer of your pain, would say to you, “We 
want with all our hearts to share your 
burden.” 

And what a burden you've had to bear. 
You watched as we disengaged from Viet- 
nam, and many of our prisoners of war re- 
turned for an emotional homecoming. 
You’ve seen task forces and committees 
hold hearings and issue reports that at- 
tempted to foreclose hope. But as the tragic 
flow of refugees from Indochina began a 
few years ago, those columns of humanity 
who had suffered hunger and thirst and dis- 
ease and piracy brought with them first- 
hand, “live sighting” reports of American 
prisoners held captive after 1973. As this 
information was investigated, respected fig- 
ures in the intelligence community reached 
personal conclusions that these reports were 
credible, even though the circumstances of 
the sightings prevented confirmation. 

But with these refugees and the news 
they brought, another tragedy was unfold- 
ing here at home. You, the families of our 
missing men, were trying to be heard, and 
yet you were sometimes unfairly and cruel- 
ly branded as emotionally distraught groups 


that ignored 
against hope. 

Government and public attention began 
to wane. And instead of being a full partner 
with your Government in attempts to learn 
the fates of loved ones, you were confront- 
ed with legal rulings that presumed the 
loved ones were dead. You found yourselves 
quite literally on the outside, driven in 
some cases to demonstrate for attention in 
front of the White House gates. 

Well, today I want you to know that your 
vigil is over. Your Government is attentive, 
and intelligence assets of the United States 
are fully focused on this issue. Furthermore, 
I pledge to you, we will take decisive action 
on any live sighting report that can be con- 
firmed 


reality and simply 


hoped 


We're also working to achieve the ac- 
counting of our missing men. I’m sure you 
understand that some of these approaches 
must be done quietly. As Judge Clark ' told 
you yesterday, despite the differences be- 
tween our Governments, we have followed 
up encouraging Lao response to the recent 
visit by the league’s delegation. We are 
fully prepared to take additional, concrete 
steps with the Lao Government to improve 
relations. I pledge to you that the progress 
on the POW-MIA issue will be the principle 
measure of their sincerity. I wish to recog- 
nize publicly their positive steps to date 
and call upon them to continue with us in 
this humanitarian effort to end the years of 
uncertainty that you have endured. 

I also called on the government in Hanoi 
to honor their pledges to the American 
people on the POW-MIA issue—not for me, 
not for our Government, but for our miss- 
ing men and those of you who did nothing 
to deserve the terrible emotional ordeal 
that you’ve endured 

Now, these steps are an indication of how 
things are changing for the better, and how 
the work of those of you in the National 
League of Families has helped bring about 
this change. You are the ones who have 
forged a partnership to realize our common 
quest: the return of all POWs, the fullest 
possible accounting for the still missing, and 
the repatriation of the remains of those who 


1 William P. Clark, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs. 
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died serving our nation. The myth that this 
effort is partisan or needlessly raises your 
hopes has now been dashed. 

The government bureaucracy now under- 
stands that these goals are the highest na- 
tional priority, and there is strong, biparti- 
san support in the Congress. Those Ameri- 
cans who attempted to discharge Govern- 
ment responsibilities through private efforts 
should now understand that the full re- 
sources of our government are now com- 
mitted to these goals 

Today is a time for remembering many— 
the private donors, the Congressmen, and 
the government employees—all those who 
are dedicated to organizing and supporting 
a variety of projects to achieve our goals. 
Because of the very nature of the work, 
they must shun publicity. But I want them 
to know that their quiet and responsible 
efforts represent the highest patriotic, hu- 
manitarian values. I urge them to continue 
on with their work, regardless of the obsta- 
cles and frustrations, for the return home of 
only one of our men will be a_ personal 
reward of far greater value than any words 
spoken here today 

But beyond all this, I've mentioned that 
there are, of those of you here 
today. Today, this is a room of heroes who 
kept a vigil of unprecedented faith and de- 
votion. Through all the years of heartbreak 
and mistrust, you have been the ones who 
have cared. You are the ones who asked for 
justice—for deeds, not words. 

The membership of the National League 
of Families, past and present board mem- 
bers, and your national office staff deserve 
the gratitude and accolades of this nation. 
And I think I should mention other individ- 
uals who share our goals, such as Fred Tra- 
valena, a returned POW, Captain Jerry 
Coffee, who have also given without regard 
to personal gain 

So all of us can be gratified that progress 
is being made, but never satisfied. We need 
greater public awareness from the Ameri- 
can people. So, I ask each American who 
hears or reads of this to find a way to help. 
No matter how small each individual effort 
may seem, it is needed. 

I ask, too, that you continue to provide us 
with positive suggestions through your 
Washington office. We welcome and solicit 
your help and cooperation, as well as the 
criticism when you feel we deserve it. It’s 


course, 
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possible there will be differences from time 
to time on tactics and strategy, but I repeat: 
We are heartfelt allies and friends. Our 
goals are the same. 

The Government is large. It’s possible 
sometimes you'll hear voices that will sound 
contradictory or insensitive, but we're 
doing what we can to eliminate that. So, 
please, don’t let it shake our larger faith. 
Only if we’re united, only if we have faith 
in each other can we finally hope to end 
the tragic ordeal that you’ve endured with 
such steadfast and wondrous courage. 

I know I’ve spoken before and told of 
when the POWs did return immediately 
after the agreement. Nancy and I were for- 
tunate enough—I was Governor, then, in 
Sacramento—to have several hundred of 
them, not all at once, of course—couldn’t 
get them in—but in groups, in our home. 
One who is here at this table this morning 
was one of those. We heard such stories. We 
saw then such courage. And one _ night, 
afterward, I said to Nancy, “Where did we 
find such men?” And the answer came 
almost as quickly as I'd asked it. We found 
them where we've always found them—on 
the farms, in the shops, in the offices, on 
the streets, in towns and cities in America, 
and farms. They’re just the product of the 
greatest, freest system man has ever known. 

Speaking for Nancy and myself, you and 
they will be in our prayers. God bless you 
all. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:49 a.m. at 
the Hyatt Regency Hotel in Crystal City, 
Va. The special meeting of the league marked 
the 10th anniversary of the Paris peace ac- 
cords. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Offic. of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 


January 22 
The President spoke by telephone from 
Camp David, Md., with Joe Gibbs, head 





coach of the Washington Redskins, and 
Tom Landry, head coach of the Dallas Cow- 
boys, following the Redskins’ winning of the 
National Football Conference championship 
in Washington, D.C. 


January 23 
The President returned to the White 
House from Camp David. 


January 24 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—members of the President’s Economic 
Policy Advisory Board. 


January 25 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Republican congressional leaders; 

—the National Security Council. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Secretary of the Treasury Donald 
T. Regan to be Governor of the African 
Development Bank for a term of 5 years. 
This is a new position. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate W. Allen Wallis, Under Secretary 
of State for Economic Affairs, to be Alter- 
nate Governor of the African Development 
Bank for a term of 5 years. This is a new 
position. 


January 26 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Minister of Foreign Affairs Hans-Die- 
trich Genscher of the Federal Republic 
of Germany, the Vice President, Secre- 
tary of State George P. Shultz, William 
P. Clark, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs, Arthur F. 
Burns, U.S. Ambassador to the Federal 
Republic of Germany, and Peter 
Hermes, German Ambassador to the 
United States; 

—Mayors George Israel of Macon, Ga., 
and Margaret Hance of Phoenix, Ariz., 
members of the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors. 
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January 27 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—members of the European Democratic 
Union; 

—members of the President’s Task Force 
on Victims of Crime, to receive the 
Task Force’s final report. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the 20th annual Employment and 
Training Report. 

The President declared a major disaster 
for the State of Washington as a result of 
severe storms, high tides, and flooding, be- 
ginning on or about December 14, 1982, 
which caused extensive property damage. 

The White House announced that the 
President has invited Prime Minister Kare 
Willoch of Norway to make an official work- 
ing visit to the United States. The Prime 
Minister has accepted and will meet the 
President at the White House on February 
18. 


January 28 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the Vice President and Secretary 

Shultz, prior to the Vice President's de- 
parture for his visit to Europe; 

—Republican congressional leaders; 

—the National Security Council; 

—Republican Members of Congress, to 

discuss the fiscal year 1984 Federal 
budget; 

—members of the Vietnam Veterans 

Leadership program. 

The President attended a reception for 
Secretary of Transportation Drew L. Lewis, 
who is leaving office on February 1, in the 
Roosevelt Room at the White House. 

The President hosted a reception for 
members of the U.S. Conference of Mayors 
in the Residence. 

The White House announced that the 
President has invited Prime Minister J. Mal- 
colm Fraser of Australia to make an official 
working visit to the United States. The 
Prime Minister has accepted the invitation 
and will meet with the President in San 
Francisco on March 5. Following the meet- 
ing and a working lunch, the Prime Minis- 
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ter will travel to Washington with the Presi- 
dent for meetings with other administration 
officials 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 


The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers 


Submitted January 25 


Elizabeth Hanford Dole, 
of Kansas, to be Secretary of Transporta- 
tion 


Richard T. McCormack, 

of the District of Columbia, to be an 
ant Secretary of State, vice Robert D 
mats, resigned 


Assist 
Hor- 


Lewis Arthur Tambs, 
of Arizona, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Colombia 


Donald T. Regan, 

of New Jersey, to be Governor of the Afri- 
can Deveiopment Bank for the term of 5 
years (new position) 


W. Allen Wallis, 

of New York, to be Alternate Governor of 
the African Development Bank for the 
term of 5 years (new position). 


Manfred Eimer, 

of Maryland, to be an Assistant Director of 
the United States Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, vice George William 
Ashworth, resigned 


Carol McGrew Pavilack, 

of Arizona, to be a Commissioner of the 
United States Parole Commission for a term 
of 6 years, vice Dorothy Parker, resigned. 
The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the Advisory Board of the Saint 
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Lawrence Seaway 
tion: 


Development Corpora- 

Conrad Fredin, of Minnesota, Wil- 
liam W. Knight, Jr., resigned. 

L. Steven Reimers, of North Dakota, vice 
Miles F. McKee, resigned. 


vice 


Barbara Jean Mahone, 

of New York, to be a member of the Feder- 
al Labor Relations Authority for a term of 5 
years expiring July 29, 1987, Leon B 
Applewhaite, term expired 


vice 


John Carl Miller, 


of Ohio, to be General Counsel of the Fed- 
eral Labor Relations Authority for a term of 
5 years, vice H. Stephan Gordon, resigned 


Paul H. Lamboley, 

of Nevada, to be a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for the remainder 
of the term expiring December 31, 1984, 
vice Darius W. Gaskins, Jr., resigned. 


Edward A. Knapp, 

of New Mexico, to be Director of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation for a term of 6 
years, vice John Brooks Slaughter, resigned, 


to which position he was appointed during 
the recess of the Senate from October 2 


1982, until November 29, 1982. 


Diana Powers Evans, 

of Oregon, to be a member of the National 
Advisory Council on Women’s Educational 
Programs for a term expiring May 8, 1984, 
vice Ellen Sherry Hoffman, term expired 


Donald L. Dotson, 

of Pennsylvania, to be a member of the 
National Labor Relations Board for the 
term of 5 years expiring December 16, 
1987, vice John Carl Miller who was ap- 
pointed to this position during the last 
recess of the Senate. 


Thomas A. Bolan, 

of New York, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Overseas Private Invest- 
ment Corporation for a term expiring De- 
cember 17, 1985 (reappointment). 
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Robert A. Gielow, 

of Illinois, to be a member of the Railroad 
Retirement Board for the term of 5 years 
from August 29, 1982, William P. 
Adams, term expired. 


vice 


Hershey Gold, 

of California, to be a member of the United 
States Advisory Commission on Public Di- 
plomacy for a term expiring July 1, 1984, 
vice Neil C. Sherburne, term expired. 


Francis M. Mullen, Jr., 

of Virginia, to be Administrator of Drug En- 
forcement, vice Peter B. Bensinger, re- 
signed 


Submitted January 26 


Terrence M. Scanlon, 

of the District of Columbia, to be a Com- 
missioner of the Consumer Product Safety 
Commission for a term expiring October 
26, 1989, vice R. David Pittle, resigned. 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors of the Corpo- 
ration for Public Broadcasting for the terms 
indicated: 


For a term expiring March 1, 1984 

Helen Marie Taylor, of Virginia, vice Gil- 
lian Martin Sorensen, term expired. 

For terms expiring March 26, 1987 

Richard Brookhiser, of New York, 
Michael R. Kelley, term expired. 

Karl Eller, of Arizona, vice Clyde M. 
Reed, term expired. 

Sharon P. Rockefeller, of West Virginia 
(reappointment). 


vice 


John R. McKean, 

of California, to be a Governor of the 
United States Postal Service for the term 
expiring December 8, 1991, vice Timothy 
L. Jenkins, term expired. 


Kenneth L. Adelman, 

of Virginia, to be Director of the United 
States Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, vice Eugene Victor Rostow, re- 
signed. 
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Nominations—Continued 
Submitted January 27 


Richard R. Burt, 

of the District of Columbia, to be an Assist- 
ant Secretary of State, vice Lawrence S. 
Eagleburger, resigned. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 


The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 


Released January 25 


Advance text: 
Address on the State of the Union before a 
joint session of the Congress 


Fact sheet: 
The President’s second State of the Union 
address 


Released January 27 


Transcript: 


Press briefing on his upcoming visit to 


Europe—by the Vice President 
Released January 28 


Advance text: 

Remarks at a meeting with the National 
League of Families of American Prisoners 
and Missing in Southeast Asia 


Transcript 

Press briefing on the index of leading eco- 
nomic indicators for December—by Martin 
S. Feldstein, Chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Gregory Wright Carman to 
be a Judge of the United States Court of 
International Trade 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released January 28—Continued 


Announcement: 

Nomination of A. Joe Fish to be United 
States District Judge for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Texas, Shirley Wohl Kram to be 
United States District Judge for the South- 
ern District of New York, and Pamela Ann 
Rymer to be United States District Judge 
for the Central District of California 


Announcement: 

Nomination of James W. Diehm to be 
United States Attorney for the District of 
the Virgin Islands 


Checklist—Continued 
Released January 28—Continued 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Ronald J. Alles to be United 
States Marshal for the District of Montana 
and James C. Patterson to be United States 
Marshal for the Western District of Arkan- 
sas 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Note: No acts approved by the President 
were received by the Office of the Federal 
Register during the period covered by this 
issue. 
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